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THE YEAR 1913 AND AFTER 


NOTHER year has become part of the long chain 
of time which binds us to the historic and pre- 
historic past, and has become a part of history ; 
another year on the threshold of which we stand 
is detached from the future and become the stage 

on which we have for a time to act our parts. What it may 
have in store for us must in the nature of things be largely 
unknown, and the unknown has for us the fascinations and 
interest lent by uncertainty and hope. The arbitrary divisions 
which we make to define time for our convenience have no real 
relation to that time except to the extent that each period of 
twelve months coincides with one of the earth’s revolutions 
round the life-giving sun, yet for all that we give the years in our 
mind a separate and distinct character and tend to balance our 
achievements and failures at the end of each year, and, though 
hope springs eternal in the human breast, it is specially with the 
commencement of each year that we are conscious of “ the hopes 
and aspirations which make man truly man.” 

And so also with the close of each year we most of us may 
be said to balance our mental books and determine if not to 
“create a record,” at least to effect a step forward towards 
some future goal which we are striving to attain. We may 
philosophically be aware that our hopes will never be realised, 
but we shall always know if we think that these hopes, 
illusory as they may prove, are the most precious things that we 
can ever have, since they constitute the golden light which 
alone illuminates the drab-coloured world of reality. Hay/py is 
the man who lives in this enchanted land of fancy, for to him the 
joy of living and striving will ever prove the best compensation 
he can have for the inevitable disappointment which lies before 
all of us—the impossibility of achieving in full the success we 
are trying to attain and the realisation that such success is an 
imperfect thing, for with our approach to our goal we see 
further horizons to reach which becomes once more the one 
thing worth while. All that we do which is worth doing is 
done in the course of a hopeless attempt to reach the mirages of 
hope, but all achievement lies along the road which stretches 
towards them. 

_ The past year has been one of great interest in the world’s 
history, marked by unrest abroad and at home by. unrest 
which has been shown in the building trades by great dislocations 
in the relations of labour and capital causing strikes, and 
advances in the cost of building which have reacted on and 
prevented the building industry from obtaining the full effect 
of the state of improved trade which has made itself felt. 

The employers of labour represented by the various builders’ 
associations have, in our view, reasonably held that, until the 
representatives of labour are able to answer for the performance 
of agreements deliberately entered into, employers suffer under 
‘n intolerable handicap. 

No reasonable man can have any objection to raise to the 
eflorts made by the various trade unions to better the con- 
ditions and terms which are offered to labour; but, just as war 
becomes hopeless barbarity without a redeeming feature if 
certain fundamental rules are not observed between combatants, 
So does industrial strife, which must occasionally arise, become 
painfully embittered if either side fails to recognise that the 
other has rights. What the greatest recompense may be which 
It 18 possible for labour to obtain without bringing the compli- 
— mechanism of modern life to a standstill is a question 
Hm 18 inevitably bound to bring about conflicts and 

ierences for many years to come. We are all, though we 
ae unconscious of it, searching for a real modus vivendi, 
whisk 7 nature of that modus vivendi or the conditions under 
Soa; Son can be t about are still shrouded in mystery. 
‘h — hold that ultimate end will be the ownership of 
th te and the more equal payment of everyone who works 

* the State—in a word, the more or less equal distribution 


of the good things of the world among all of us. 


Individualists, on the other hand, hold that the greatest good 
is made possible by the realisation that the good things of life 
should belong to and be obtained by those who can wrest 
them from others or create them by effort, and we are all in 
some measure both Individualists and Socialists in differing 
=, and degree. 

Much as we may differ as to the division of the spoil, there 
is one fundamental platform on which we can meet. The object 
of all good government, as Henry IV. of France put it, is “ to 
make it possible to grow two fig-trees where one grew before ” 
—that is, to increase the earth’s yield of its riches,! and 
the government or community which succeeds in this may 
safely let the question of the subdivision of the rewards of 
labour settle itself. 

The recent land legislation, however good the motives may 
have been which inspired it, has not been a success judged by 
this standard ; while the comparatively small measure affecting 
the patent laws, under which a patent article to be sold here must 
be manufactured wholly or partly in this country, has resulted 
in the increased employment of labour and capital within 
the country. So, too, the Merchandise Marks Act, which was 
meant to encourage British industry, acts as an advertisement 
to foreign-made goods. 

The interaction of the causes which produce good and bad 
trade is so complicated that those who are proposing measures 
of reform may well do so with caution. A doctor has been 
described as “introducing drugs about which he knows little 
into a body of which he knows nothing,” and the political 
prophet and reformer is often attempting a similar task. The 
greatest reforms are those which produce the best results—a 
very different thing from those whose description arouses popular 
enthusiasm among the ignorant, but unfortunately modern 
democracy may too often be described as government directed 
by the unintelligent and uneducated to their own loss. 

In the domain of architecture the year has not been one 
marked by many dramatic incidents. The most notable 
feature has been the selection of a site for the new capital 
of India, and the appointment of Messrs. Lutyens & Baker as 
architects for the new Government Buildings. We hope the 
outcome will be one of which both England and India will 
have cause for congratulation. At home the refronting of 
Buckingham Palace, forming the completion of Sir Aston Webb's 
scheme for the Processional Way, has probably attracted more 
attention than anything else. We have recently referred to 
this work, which was carried out, as our readers know, in 
the astonishingly short space of three months, with the pre- 
servation of every window and door opening in the existing 
building. 

Another subject which has absorbed great and continuous 
attention is the selection of a site for the University of London, 
which will, we trust, shortly be wisely settled. The site which 
originally found most favour was undoubtedly that proposed 
on the Bedford estate, while an influential number favoured 
the Foundling Hospital, but at present opinion seems to be 
veering round in favour of selecting Somerset House or a site 
south of the river. We illustrate in this issue a design by 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill which shows the way in which 
additions might be added to Chambers’s great building if it were 
selected ter ths purpose. , 

The opponents of this suggestion, which has been approved 
by the London County Council by a narrow majority, point 
out the impossibility of adapting buildings designed for the 
purpose to a use of an al ther different nature, and we 
should not be at all surprised if a site south of the river adjacent 
to the new County Hall were not ultimately selected. Such 
a site would have the great advantage that it would, with the 
County Hall, do much for the improvement of the dreary 
waste of South London, and it might be more easy there than 


in the other localities suggested to create in time the or 
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and. environments which should attach to a residential 

univetsity quarter. Be this as it may, the Pages may 

be said to constitute the greatest outstanding problem 
affecting architecture to be solved in the year which is 
now with us, pie 

Great activity has been shown in the direction of the 

promotion of town-planning schemes—a movement which, good 

as it is, we fear may be pushed too far by some enthusiasts. It 

is hardly to be pause § that every town in this country has a 
future before it, and, though it is well to look ahead, it is 
necessary to avoid the creation of ambitious schemes on paper 
which can never be realised in practice. It is frequently wise 
to put up a building in such a way that it can be extended ; it 
is a mistake to arrange such a building as a mere nucleus for 
an immense scheme unless we can have reasonable expectation 
that it is likely to come within the range of practical politics, 
and this applies to town planning also. Great discussion has 
arisen during the year as to the cheapest manner in which 
the poorer wage-earners of the country can be housed—a subject 
which, we are glad to see, is being earnestly considered by 
architects. We have in this connection expressed our views 
that a relaxation of by-laws, which would not only permit the 
use of wood, but would enable wooden buildings to be erected 
without brick foundations, is the line on which the most 
practicable solution of the problem will be made possible in rural 
districts. We mean by this such alterations of the by-laws as 
would make it possible to erect frame buildings on American 
lines, for those lines constitute the cheapest and most scientific 
method in which wood can be used. 

The very successful Building Exhibition which was held 
in the spring attracted unusual interest and attention. 

_  Thenew proposals of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
indicate a change of position brought about by the facts which 
have been elicited as to the probable reception of a Registration 
Bill by the House of Commons, 

We earnestly trust that the reasons which have decided the 
action of the Council will be made clear not only to the members 
of the Institute, but to architects as a whole. ‘To us the position 
seems to be this : 

A measure of Registration is, in the opinion of the great 
majority of the profession, urgently required, and there is not 
the least doubt that if practising architects could be polled a 
great majority of votes would be cast for it, especially in the 
provinces, where the want of such protection is most felt. 
Therefore, if it is possible to pass an Act, it is the duty of the 
Institute, as the body which represents a majority of architects 
in the country, to promote it. 

If, however, a measure cannot be passed, it is the duty of 
the Institute to make it clear why such a course cannot be taken, 
and, if this can be done, architects will not feel that the first 
body of the profession is really governed by the distinguished 
minority which has always opposed the measure. But if it 
does not make it abundantly clear that it yields to force majeure, 
and nothing else, it will alienate the support and sympathy 
which it must retain if it is to do its best work for architects 
and architecture. 

The situation is rendered more complicated by the fact that 
the Society of Architects is pushing forward with its original 
proposals, and, as we have said, we consider this is unfortunate 
as architects should speak with an undivided voice in such 


tters, which would have been the case had the proposals 
_ oe ‘amalgamation of the Society with the Institute _ 
through, as we think would have been advantageous to all. 

As for the new proposals brought forward b the Institute, 
we hope that the general position will be carefully considered 
by the members, as it must have been by the Council, 
and that the settlement which will — be arrived at will be 
one which will commend itself to all. lore_than this we do 
not wish to say till further evidence, which will doubtless be 
placed before us after the next business meeting, 18 forthcoming. 

The London Society appears to give every 8 of having 
survived the perils which beset childhood, and we ook forward 
with confidence to the useful work which it will do on behalf of 
the great uncared-for capital of the Empire in the near future. 

We trust, too, that the movement in favour of the creation 
of a Ministry of Art, with which we have had some small 
connection in the inception, will grow and gather force behind 
it that it may in the end result in supplying what we feel to be 
a real want in the interests of art. : ; 

The progress of architectural education, which must in the 
long run be the greatest factor in the gens sre of our 

‘ national architecture, appears ‘o us to be at last gathering 
enthusiasm and appealing to the convictions of the profession. 

A similar movement has in America been instrumental in 
training a School of Architects, whose best work will not only 
satisfy present wants, but appeal to posterity, and we hope for 
similar results here, and think thet the foundation of the Rome 
Scholarship in architecture marks a notable advance. 

The past year has not been one in which any very great 
competitions have been decided, the two chief schemes being 
those for municipal buildings at Devonport, which were won by 
Messrs. Ashley & Newman, and the extension of the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings, in which the winners were Messrs. Watson 
& Salmond. But the present year will see the settlement of 
four competitions of the first importance :—That of the Board 
of Trade, an office block, which will cost approximately half a 
million pounds; the extension of the Manchester Exchange ; 
the competition for St. Paul’s Bridge; and, most important 
of all, the new scheme of Government Buildings at Ottawa, in 
Canada. We trust that the selected designs for all these 
important schemes will prove that we may reasonably have 
hope for the future of English architecture. 

_ We give elsewhere in our columns a list of the more 
important competitions decided in the past year, with the names 
of assessors and of the winners. 

Among the losses of distiguished architects which we have 
regretted to record in the last year is that of Mr. John Belcher, 
whose services to architecture were great at a time when we 
were slowly emerging from a series of phases of revivals to a 
saner and more comprehensive outlook. Other losses were 
those of Mr. William Flockhart, an architect of great ability, 
and Mr. John Oldrid Scott; while Mr. E. A. Runtz and 
Mr. W. Emden are among the architects whose work lay in more 
commercial fields who have passed away. The Academy is 
poorer by the loss of Sir Alfred East, while the science of 
engineering lost in Sir William Arrol one of its foremost 
exponents, 

We hear as we are going to press that Sir Aston Webb 
has been made a K.C.V.O., an honour paid both to him and 
to the art_he worthily represents. 





++ 
NOTES. 





a se charms for the victor even when it is 
of the Pyrrhic category, but the victory which w 
yer macs value most is that which is followed ey Aart 
hange. results. To win an important competition may 
a make us happy for days; to carry out an important 
ing is, apart from the pecuniary recompense which it brings with 
it, to have one’s part in the making of history, for buildings are the 
records which show us better than any other the nature of that 
civilisation which we are leaving behind us with the ing y' 
out of which the future springs ever new-born with < sy We tes 
this reason that the competitors in the Manchester Exchange ptr 
gree will be glad to learn that a meeting has been held at which 
ir Arthur Haworth proposed 10 raise £600,000 in debentures at 
4} per cent., £450,000 of whic! is about to be issued with a view 
of providing the necessary capi! for building operations. Plans 
poy —_— in fling dows. ah award is expected by the middle 
; » pu own ©. uildings on ite i 
take till the end of June, and the rebuilding is bg So soe 


and to be completed by May, 1916. This looks like business, and 


gives us reason to believe that the melancholy history of the Art 
Gallery and Museum competition will not be repeated, and that 
Manchester is really in earnest about its Exchange, which appeals 
to the business men of the North in a way that art does not. Let 
us hope that in satisfying the claims of busi Manchester may, 
incidentally, obtain a building which will give her citizens a better 
idea of the value of art—a consummation devoutly to be wished ! 


In the year which has just ned the most 

The London important and far-reaching problem which touches 
University, gener age ah ly be the actual selection 
of a site for the University of London. It will 

not only change the character of the locality which is finally 
selected, but may bring with it in time many of the associations 
which now differentiate the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
from any of the other universities in the country. For London is so 





distinguished trot one tin itself many centres which are as sharply 


tinguished from one another as separate towns. 
Soho are both parts of London, but have little in common with one 
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another, he same may be said of Chelsea, or 
peo Bae out of the very sine and vastness of London it may 
be possible to form # university centre which may, in the course of 
years and develo ent, come to possess a character and tradition of 
oor. a which will give it a privacy and completeness, though it stands 


i i city in the world. To the sites already 
M Oe Tae ouse, which seems to find favour with some of 


the great bodies which have expressed their views, must now be 
concei i oe if 
added. We can ve wh 
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that £500,000 would be necessary for the scheme—£ 100,000 for a site, 
£100,000 for building, £50,000 for stage and equipment, and £250,000 
for endowment. 


Even under modern conditions there is frequently 
room for picturesque and effective methods of 
treatment, and we quite agree with Mr. Richard Adam 
Ellis, who suggests in a Ictter to the Times that there 
is no reason jae the footways of the New St. Paul's Bridge should not 


St. Paul’s 
Bridge. 

















: adeq extensions, and if they can be be arcaded covered with windows on the outer side looking on 
preg mp peer oS eae such alterations as weuld destroy the to the river, and colonnades next the roadway. Anyone ta oy 
hist aad artistic associations of Chambers’s masterpiece. That of the bridges over the Thames on a windy or rainy day must be 
h r. is the question ! aware of the convenience of such protection, and why it is that such a 

oom q : . form of treatment, which was frequently used in connection with the 
One of the many minor claims put forward on  majier bridges of past times, should not be used in the present age 
Women and behalf of women and by women writers is that, as 5, onnection with our larger bridges, where such protection is more 
Architecture. a woman usually runs a house, the mere man is a , we do not quite know. Probably questions of cost have 
mistake in the réle of a domestic architect. He is jnuch to do with it; but, after all, the cost would represent but a 
meddling with things which he does not understand when he should  nalj addition to the total cost of such a scheme as St. Paul's Bridge. 
probably be hats or settling the details of & skirt. Now, Nowhere save on a mountain or at sea is one so totally at the mercy 
we are first and foremost an architectural paper concerned with the o¢ the elements as when crossing a long bridge, and it is rather an 
future of architecture, and, ugh we have some sympathy with irony to create bridges for the convenience of the public and then 
the endeavour of men to wrestle with architectural problems, we cannot deprive them of a convenience which could so readily be provided. 
allow sympathy for the sex to stand in the way of efficiency. We yan jx, however, a creature of fixed habits, and individuals who 
have therefore resolved in the spring, should indications seem to ould never dream of sitting in a room without a fire in cold weather, 
confirm the view that women ve us a lead towards the right oven though they hewe the opportunity of moving about, will 
solution of the problem of the small » to Institute a competition atiently travel in an unwarmed railway carriage for several hundred 
among women for designs on the following lines. We would lay jnijes in the depth of winter, and the practice of warming carriages 
down conditions on a schedule of accommodation for @ house of oni, seems to be considered a propriate in the case of a few of our 
small size, and would offer premiums for the best designs submitted. express services. The anomaly of the difference between the cost 
The designs so submitted would be accompanied by a short essay, Gf first and third class travelling is one which is taken in the same 
in which each aye gene ca hy ly og ibe the oe rea ee way as a matter of course, to the detriment, we believe, both of 
or arrangement w in running & cou ilway companies. 
pei The dele would be adjudicated by ourselves, with travellers and of the railway _ Pp a 
the assistance of a woman nominated by some women’s association, : 
and we should make the conditions as to drawings to be submitted Tue subject of sculpture from an Imperial standpoint 
as simple as ible, as what we want to obtain is ideas and not from was discussed at the annual dinner of the Authors 
dvongitiameiie. We may be forging a weapon which will result an Imperial Club, at which Mr. Bertram Mackennal was the 
in depriving men of work they Soe hitherto carried out, but t. guest of honour. In the course of his reply to the 
the interests of architecture and of mankind may necessitate this, toast of the evening Mr. Mackennal spoke of the 
kind way in which the Australian climate affected sculpture. A 
Lonpon has many theatres, but we are glad to learn statue erected in Melbourne or Sydney, whatever its art value, gains 
The that the movement for providing another to form a in beauty year by year. Whether it is the near vicinity of the sea or 
Shakespeare Sha Memorial is likely to take shape at the climate which does so much is not clear, but bronze develops a 
Memorial. last. It is said that the Committee have acquired beautiful colour which can never be attained here, and it was easy 
an important site in Bloomsbury for the purpose in such a climate to make gardens beautiful. The removal of railings 
which has four frontages, and for which the purchase-money is stated round parks in Australia was referred to as increasing their beauty. 
to be £60,000. The movement has been before the public since 1904, Mr. Mackennal thinks that the Australian climate must breed artists, 
when Mr. Richard Badger agreed to give £3,500 for the purpose of and that an untamed coun where Nature can be seen nude, not 
such a memorial, a condition being that a statue of the dramatist covered by the obliterating er- prints of man, has a m > for 
should find a place in it. A meeting was then held at the Mansion the soul ready to receive it. e are glad that the speaker thinks 
House in 1905, when a Committee of 250 was appointed to organise that it is necessary to build up & great and noble architecture if the 
the movement and settle on the form of the memorial, the Committee sister arts are to develop haopiiy. And in this art Mr. Mackennal 
including Mr. Balfour (who was then Prime Minister), the Lord Chief thinks the right step has not pen taken in Australia. The climate 
Justice, the Archbishops of Canterbury and Westminster, and Pro- should dictate the style of architecture both in dwellings and public 
fessor Israel Gollancz accepted the ip of the Committee. buildings. Shade is required. There is a finger pointing to the style 
In July of the same year it was decided that memorial should required, but it is generally unheeded except by the placing of iron 
take the form of an architectural monument, with a small theatre verandahs along some of the streets. Sculpture now appears in the 
to be erected on an adjoining site for the presentation of Elizabethan disguise of a divorced woman. “ Right back in civilisatic: and all 
plays ; and it was not till 1908 that the advocates of a national theatre through the centuries she was the happy wife of Architecture, content 
were able to convince the Committee of the feasibility of their scheme, to adorn the one who supported her. I donot know what came in to 
and after some conferences the two bodies were ted. spoil the perfect marriage.” Mr. Mackennal added that he hoped 
Sir Carl Meyer subsequently gave £70,000 towards the scheme, placi t — would in the future obtain restitution of conjugal 
the movement on a solid basis, and a new Special Committee re rights. We may add we hope they will! 
COMPETITIONS, 1913. 
PLACE. SUBJECT | Assneson. aes oa 
Huddersfield ... ................... Town Planning .............00.000..-- — | A wi 
EET ERE Ss Faculty of Arts ....................06.. C. H. Reilly «0.0.0.0... | T. Worthington & Son 
henge .n....eeseesseereeesereein West China University............... ee ewes 4 ery & Son 
WE seitsncinesessecbcchaseth Library, Langside ..................... : rson oe 
RETRO Sinn EE See Shaw & Vowles 
SUNN saisos coerce ees Baths ............ |_H. W. Wills........... Cocke & Twit 
* j (HH. A. Cutler ; ; Levi 
NG isi ee Working Dwellings .................. iti .."""" Chillingworth & 
IIE Se sdisciccecsavee sie Town OSE ee oe | §. D. Adshead ... F. Thorpe 
SINE Fins ihcsSacnts iia Sots Municipal Buildings sibadinidinesitbinicka | Dr, Burnett ...............-- Watson & Salmond 
elevardisdhanapacevahsvieien Be I etbbekiieis cas cacsescangessvs eee - yp ey 
(ulswubdinccsduclinslc ican. Motherwell School ..................... TREES ussell 
Blackburn ....... eo "Sa ce i’ S°* ee | L. B. Heswall 
MO sicisdascutavusceeks Cece MT BIE as cnicorccdsesscaceesen S. D. Adshead |( Hi & D. Barclay R oun 
CN ine ini _—— |, Honeyman, Aeppie, Maca 
EGON one ssessscnssoveoestsscnssents Training College........................ i a. Balf ar 
ncn egt  e  E St Hostel | Edwin Cooper .............06 | Garratt imister 
DOORN 5.66555. ik ccaecenes unicipal Building | Ernest Newton..............- | Ashley & Newman 
Noweastle, sts ssbsensincphecieaaill Bethe BORE TE eg “bere ieee  & |  Saee | A. W. 8. Cross 
oe" | Se eee: Landough Hospital .................. — Bouy 
PRD ss os csis eis ope Baths ......... ere A. W. 8. Cross pron 
BUNUN sisesisciccainsigiga eras Hospital... ... J. E. Newberry ...........+- | Wills, Anderson, 
Birmingham G. Hunt ......... ? J. L. Ball 
w se Cee eee eres deswescce Blue Coat Bchool Seoesoeeeeeseossesere Cc. B. tenn ‘ eoestvveevecees | a = 
High Wycombe .................. TE a Surveyor ..........- | E. W. Tarner 
UN ses ities sissnicbinintins Town Planning ...................00+ ET Hare Ginareess vostniedin os | H. East : enone 
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NATIVE STREET ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN JERUSALEM. 


Srreer architecture in Jerusalem is 
altogether picturesque and charming. Steep, 
narrow, cobble-paved lanes, winding and 
turning abruptly and broken at intervals by 
flights of broad, shallow steps, constitute both 
main and subordinate traffic routes of the 
city, which is planned in a fashion suitable 
enough for the means of transport employed. 
Camels bring in merchandise from the 
country, and donkeys clatter up and down 
the streets with the supplies of firewood 
and building stone and what refuse of the 
city the inhabitants take the trouble to 
collect for removal outside the walls. 
Household furniture, water, and the daily 
supply of market vegetables are carried 
on the backs of men or the heads of women. 

Shops are gathered together in streets 
completely arched in and only lighted by 
comparatively small openings in the barrel- 
vaulted roofs. The shops themselves are 
small arched recesses about 10 ft. in breadth 
by 7 ft. or 8 ft. deep. From the keystone 
of the arch roofing the shop a chain is 
suspended for the merchant to grasp in 
entering or leaving his shop over the top of 
the counter stretched across the whole front. 
At night the shop recesses are covered in 
with shutters and barred and locked, an 
ancient white-robed watchman taking charge 
of the street. These covered-in streets, 
though obviously insanitatry and unwhole- 
some, at present afford a very much-needed 
protection from the sun, and are only 
unsatisfactory because of the extraordinarily 
filthy habits of the people, which would have 
disastrous effects but for the cleansing pro- 
perties of the great heat, the streets being 
most offensive in winter. 

Where the streets are not entirely 
covered in, awnings composed of planks 
jutted out from the walls or cloths sus- 
pended across the way afiord a grateful 
refuge in summer. The vaulting above the 
streets was probably built for the purely 
utilitarian purpose of sheltering merchants 
and customers; it has, nevertheless, archi- 
tectural and constructional charm of a very 
decided kind, besides producing the most 
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picturesque contrasts of light and shade. 
Seen from the depths of one of these cavernous 
alleys, a bit of wall and dome drenched with 
blazing light and cutting clear against the 
blue possesses an almost mysterious interest. 
Frequently, however (with true “town 
planning” art), advantage has been taken 
of a turn in the street to make a fine niche- 
headed doorway or elaborate oriel window 
close the vista. In several instances a 
special richness of decoration has been given 
to house fronts built across the street on 
arches springing from the walls on either 
side of the lane. Rooms built overhead in 
this manner are usually roofed with a low 
masonry dome that composes happily with 
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the curves of the vaulting below and the 
straight lines of the ordinary a. 

In the case of houses merely lining the 
narrow streets it is, of course, impossible for 
the domed roofs to play any part in the archi- 
tectural scheme as seen by a foot-passenger 
upon the pavement, though from a point of 
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elevation, such as an upper window in a tall 
house or a roof-top, the succession of flat 
stone roofs and kmoll-like stone-covered 
domes gleaming in the sunlight forms a 
charming picture full of a sense of repose 
and peace. In the older streets untouched by 
European influence none of the atock-in- 
trade details of Classic or Renaissance art 
are to be seen. Pilasters, pediments, pro- 
jecting keystones, balusters, wreaths, and 
Spulicahenll titty aaa piupcity gareadee 

t Pp es 
the whole. The old builders were often 
content to ep Ae reed plain 
masonry, satistied tability to purpose 
would excuse its bareness. Wherever archi- 
tectural detail is introduced it always bears 
evidence of loving care and thought either in 


its elaboration or its intentional severity of 
form. 

Few houses are without some effort 
towards ornamentation. Sometimes a few 
patera covered with “chip carving” in 
geometrical patterns are scattered about 
the wall surface, and give to its otherwise 
barren breadth the appearance of conscious 
though delightfully primitive art. A 
favourite position for ornament is at the 
heads of the doorways, which are frequently 
recessed in the wall face, the recess being 
covered with a pointed semi-dome supported 
on stalactite pendentives. The projecting 
corbels for the springing of arches and 
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vaulting and those under orie] windows are 
frequently carved into geometrical patterns 
or rounded on the lower edge and incised on 
their sides with a series of ribs like a fan. 
Some of the older buildings are constructed 
of alternate courses of black and red or red 
and cream masonry, the colour scheme 
being generally elaborated in the door niches, 
and the voussoirs of arches and composite 
lintels by the adjacent edges of the different 
stones being intricately joggled together. 
Inlays of marble treated in the same way are 
sometimes used to give additional delicacy 
and point to the composition. 


Delhi; The First Gallery of the Qutb Minar, c. AD, 1200, 
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Generally this inlay work is arranged in 
horizontal bands of shaped pieces of two 
different colours each, with exactly the 
same outline, so arranged that if the apex 
of a dark slab is uppermost its ornamentally- 
shaped sides will fit the similarly shaped 
sides of the adjoining light slabs on either 
side of it if they are placed with their 
apices down, 

Some masonry details recall Gothic work, 
and may ibly be due to crusading in- 
fluence. Trefoil arches above door and 
window openings, and star-shaped ventilating 
openings arranged above two-light windows 
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as “ Plate tracery”’ would be with us, ar 
not uncommon. Dog-tooth and chevron 
ornaments are sometimes used in capitals an 
arches, and a typical string-course consist- 
of a slightly projecting fillet alternatel; 
notched on its upper and lower edges in a wa; 
familiar to students of Romanesque work. 
Mouldings are very rarely used; a 
syma reversa of delicate contour is one 
of the most usual. Another favourite 
moulding consists of two allel torus 
beads separated by a shallow cavetto. 
At intervals the beads bend round and 
interlace, enclosing little circles in the course 
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The! Balustrade was=added about 1837. 
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of the moulding. These circles are sometimes 
carved with rosettes instead of being sunk 
to the level of the bottom of the cavetto 
moulding. Panels of inlaid or coloured 
masonry are frequently enclosed with this 
moulding as frame or border. Where details 
resemble Gothic work at first sight they will 
generally be found to have undergone 4 
subtle change adapting them to the more 
suave and reposeful style of the East. 
The slightly horseshoe-shaped pointed arch 
of Jerusalem is of a rounder, more buoyant 
curve than that of Northern work, and its 
beautifully -designed contour is contrasted 
directly with the adjoining plain surface of 
masonry without the intervention of the 
rows of moulding that give to the Gothic arch 
its nervous sinewy strength suitable in our 
mist-laden air. 

Satisfactory and appropriate to the highest 
degree in its own climate, the street archi- 
tecture of Jerusalem can have no direct 
influence upon modern English work in 
a country differing in every respect and 
among people so essentia unlike the 
Oriental. English architect might, 
however, learn something from the principles 
embodied in these unfamiliar structures. 
Jerusalem owes much to the unity of style 
adopted in all the old buildings, which 
exhibit absolute and conscious mastery of 
the local type of construction in every detail. 
_ Sound construction has been made interest- 
ing and raised to architectural dignity by 
carefully-wrought details taking their inspira- 
tion from building forms suitable to the small 
stone masonry employed. An obviously 
constructional interest is by 
projecting corbels equal in depth to each 
course of masonry, coloured voussoirs in 
arches, the characteristic stalactite work 
with its rows of superimposed corbel niches, 
and the device of employing courses of stones 
differing in colour. All these elements, 
while possessing other beauties of tint or 
mass or outline, must necessarily be both 
in scale and in harmony with the surrounding 
masonry from which they seem to blossom 
out. Details of this Order are “ architectural” 
in a — sense of the word, their whole 
significance depending upon their tion 
as par of 9 chenetete ateueiam. site 

The Oriental architect has taken a large- 
minded, a reevnet childish, view of his art. 


ty, 
he has made that simplicity beau 
careful rtion 
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The Temporary Secretariat Buildings, Delhi. 


THE CITIES OF DELHI AND 
THEIR MONUMENTS. 


Tue number of the cities of Delhi’ is 
given by some authors as seven, eight, and 
nine, but if Kilokhri, Khizrabad, Mubaraka- 
bad,* and Adilabad, all probably in their 
day, though but for a short time, the dar ul 
mulk, or seat of Government, are included, 
the total rises to twelve ; while counting the 
present temporary Delhi and the new 
capital there are fourteen Delhis—all these 
standing within an area of some seventy 
square miles, which, besides ‘containing the 


* The exact sites of these cities are doubtful. 











is atrewn with literally 
former 


cities themselves, 
hundreds of monuments of the 
dynasties. 

The development of Muhammadan archi 
tecture can nowhere so well be studied as 
at Delhi. It may be classed briefly, and 
for practical purposes, into the period of 
the Slave Kings (a.p. 1193-1320) and the 
periods of the Afghan (1320-1556) and 
Mughal Kings (1556-1857). Near the 
village of Mehrauli, eleven miles south of 
the present Delhi, stand the buildings of the 
Slave Kings, to whom Muhammadan archi- 
tecture in India owes its birth, warriors 
who scorned to build themselves, but were 














The Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque): Delhi Fort, AD, 1659. 
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Stalactite Pendentive, Sher Shah Mosque: Purana Qila (Indrapat), A.D. 1541. 


quick to recognise the abilities and crafts- 
manship of their newly conquered subjects. 
As in Egypt and North Africa they adapted 
the Roman temples and materials to their 
own uses, so at Delhi the colonnades of the 
old Hindu structures were rearranged to 
meet the requirements of Islam, while 
indigenous Hindu forms continued strongly to 
—" the newly-imported Muhammadan 
style. 

Followed them the Afghan dynasty, also 
warriors, but with more fully-developed 
architectural instincts. Their earlier work 
is noticeable for its sloping walls and general 
solidity and massiveness, while their later 
work, as seen in the Lodi tombs at Khairpur, 
the tomb of Isa Khan, and the buildings of 
Sher Shah at Purana Qila has the same 
characteristics, but used with a degree of 
refinement and sense of proportion which 
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resulted in a style of architecture never 
perhaps equalled again in India, and which 
served as the groundwork for the more 
finished and elaborate buildings of the great 
Akbar. 

Of thejwork of the latter Emperor there is 
next to nothing at Delhi, and it was for 
Shahjahan, his grandson, to add the last 
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ink i e chain of Delhi architecture, and 
meet Foe all previous efforts by the luxuriant 
splendour of his buildings. _But their archi- 
tecture, although characteristic and possess- 
considerable charm, was not so sound 
as the work of his forefathers, whose 
robustness had not been sapped by an 
enervating climate and the temptations of 
easily-acquired wealth, and in its effeminate 
elegance are but too evident signs of the 
decay which set in with the chaos that 
marked the last years of his reign and 
culminated in that of his son Aurangzeb. 
The eighteenth century produced litle of 
value in the way of architecture at Delhi, 
the city being the spoil in turn of Persians, 
Marathas, and Rohillas, and it is not to be 
wondered at that building was considered 
the least profitable of investments by the 
Court as well as by private citizens. The 
arrival of the English brought with it a 
bastard style of architecture in which mis- 
understood European forms were grafted 
on to the indigenous work with the most 
appalling results. 
Turning to more modern times, there is 
little that commends itself to notice in 
the present city with the exception of the 
temporary Secretariat buildings. These, 
although run up for a short period of occu- 
pation only, but designed by a “ man who 
knows,” are restrained and well proportioned, 
and afford a pleasant forecast of the archi- 
tectural future of India’s new capital. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 
OF SHOP FRONTS. 


[Frrst ARTICLE. ] 





Amona the problems which are imposed on 
architects by the conditions of the times we 


- live in there is none more important than the 


right solution of the problem of the shop front. 

Napoleon once said we were a nation of 
shopkeepers, and, if Waterloo was won on the 
playing-tields of Eton, it is equally true that 
the nations of Europe were financed in their 
long struggle against the French hegemony 
of Europe by the profits made from British 
commerce. 

Rightly understood, we believe that the main 
difficulty is one arising out of the fact that, 
while our by-laws define the size of areas, the 
minimum amount of window area for rooms, 
the thickness of walls, and countless other 
matters affecting building in a material sense, 
there is no sort of control in esthetic directions. 
We prevent the erection of buildings which are 
not stable ; we place no bar on the erection of 
buildings which, like tramps, have no visible 
means of support." 

Many things in the world have only a relative 
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Tomb of Safdar Jang, Delhi, c. A.D. 1754. 
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value, and a smaller number have an actual 
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keeper in a town or ie 
a certain proportion supporting surface 

compared to front he would not actually 
be loser by it, since the same scale would 
apply to his competitors, We therefore think 
that in the future it may be possible t lay down 
a scale of proportion for new buildings which 
would enable us to satisfy the eye, and that 
such a restriction is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of architecture and, we may add, of 
common sense. We are not among those who 
consider that our sense of ion and fitness 
will ever, with the of time, be radically 
altered by our knowledge of the strength of 
iron and steel, so that we shall accept with 
pleasure conditions which now distress us. How- 
ever our buildings are constructed, they will, in 
the main, consist of wall spaces, with sufficient 
openings for light—in other words, of surfaces 
in which voids are smaller in proportion to their 
surroundings ; and it will never, we think, be 
pleasing to see such surfaces obviously balanced 
over voids with no support ex the bare 
steelwork necessary to give st . If, there- 
fore, we accep! this conclusion, it necessitates 
either the adoption of a standard insisted on in 
all cases, or else the present condition of laissez- 
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ean be ruined by the very natural desire of the body, has, we are glad to say, been marked by an 


not to be outdistanced by his rival. enormous improvement in the respect we have 
design of the Quadrant occurs to one been noticing. But these are more what might be 
naturally in this context, and, though «e designated as “stores” or “ emporiums,”’ in the 
the commercial claims %:-se in which these words used to be applied, 

we think that if the same = atherthanshops They are buildings devoted to 

could have been applied to the whole cone purpose throughout, and the whole building 
fent-street, Bond-street, and Piccadilly in such cases, rather than the treatment of the 
vidual shopkeepers would have suffered ground floor, constitutes the attraction .o the 
The - <a how are not failing to a the 
same principle applies to poster advertise- more enlightened views s »y those who 
whe of taxation applied to which pay for and encourage such architectural treat- 


an actual ing down in the ment of the subject, but we fee! the crux and 

vgtiin, Se ae size asthe difficulty lie rather with the smaller trades- 

one the same. man's shop, occupying from 20 ft. to 40 ft. or 

is one which, unlike many 40 ft. frontage, the buildings over which are 

could be settled ty legislative enact- iin different occupancy and devoted to other 
rather than one ean expect to ; and it is the-correct treatment of 


we purposes 
any growth of taste. Under these which is the most present necessity from 
the difficulty a —_ of view of the architecture of our towns. 
most great historical development of the 
been improved smaller shop front, in this country covered the 
design of the shop period between George I. and William IV., and 
as waif - was + es org = — of a rae 
design -contained blocks number shop fronts good architectura 
Nae whe of Messrs. Selfridge, character, many of which remain in the older 
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By Messrs. E. Pollard & Co. 


parts of. London, and some of which we 
intend to illustrate, together with foreign 
examples, at a later date. 

The old shop fronts are characterised by the 
delicacy of their detail, which often reminds us of 
the old colonial work of the American colonies, 
the use of the sashbar, which becanie thinner and 
more delicate with later years, and the quaint 
and pleasing introduction of columns, pilasters, 
and cornices. The stallboard was, as a rule, 
higher than in modern shops, and was often 
protected by ironwork of an_ interesting 
character. The use of the recessed door and 
recessed front was a feature of later date, and 
the door is in almost every case treated archi- 
tecturally, frequently forming the centre feature 
of a small front flanked by side windows. 

The. confectioner’s shop, No. 15, Cornhill, 
is said to be the oldest shop front in London, 
and probably dates back to the reign of 
George III. Another of early date is the 
charming little bowed front at the top of the 
Haymarket. 

These and many of the old fronts to be found 
in numbers in Soho and other quarters of 
London afford admirable examples of design 
which can well be repeated now for the use of 
many trades, but drapers and other trades 
require a great expanse of unbroken glass for 
the proper display of goods, and it is in these 
cases that the problem becomes one of con- 
siderable difficulty. The shop with a mezzanine 
story over is of modern date, and enables the 
designer to work out his problem with greater 
ease, as there is no necessity to obtain so great 
an expanse of undivided glass in the mezzanine 
story, which is used for lighting and not the 
display of goods, which thus affords a species of 
intermediate stage between the unbroken surface 
below and the solid buildings above. 

The large block of commercial buildings 
which we illustrate in this issue, by Messrs. 
Richardson & Gill, constitutes an admirable essay 
in design. The shop fronts to either side of the 
central office doorway have a width of 40 ft. 
unbroken by piers, the weight over being 
carried by a deep trussed girder, in the openings 
of which the mezzanine windows are placed. 
The design shows how architectural! satisfaction 
can be obtained without loss of any practical 
requirements, and incidentally the advantages 
which are afforded by the treatment of town 
buildings on a large scale. 

But where adjoining shops of small extent are 
owned by separate owners we doubt if. satis- 
factory treatment is really possible unless some 
controlling authority can lay down restrictions 
which result in some similarity of treatment of 
adjoining fronts. 

The odd or bizarre shop fronts which are 
used by many firms, am which we may 
mention Messrs. Slater, are absolutely destruc- 
tive of the appearance of our streets, and 
should, we think in the public interests, be 





(Mr. J. 8. Gibson, Architect). 


prohibited by a controlling authority. A type of 
shop front should be distinctive rather of a cer- 
tain locality than of a certain firm, if our streets 
are to have dignity and character. However, since 
the views which we have here expressed may 
meet with dissent in many quarters, and as we 
consider the matter one of the first importance 
to architecture, we are including in this issue 
articles which we have obtained from some 
commercial experts on the subject. 

We shall also be glad if our readers will send 
us letters or articles stating their views, and 
would ask them to say whether they are or are 
not in agreement with us in holding that 
some xsthetic control is urgently needed in 
the public interests, and as to whether the 
provision of regulation as to the relative 
proportion of voids and solids is not needed. 

We should also be glad to have their views 
generally, and to illustrate designs illustrating 
suitable treatments for modern requirements, 
showing how these cah be met without loss of 
architectural character or dignity. 

The question is intimately connected in the 
case of new streets with the position which 
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should be adopted towards individual desig: 
We cannot ourselves see that such streets a 
Aldwych and Kingsway can be satisfactoril: 
laid out without the insistence of such con 
ditions as to height and general design as wil 
make it neceseary to design the frontages a: 
a whole. 

We think if competition were invited for the 
lay-out of important new street frontages, 
and if building sites taken along these streets 
were taken with the proviso that the elevations 
should form of a general scheme, that our 
streets would gain so much in dignity and 
character that we might be well compensated 
for the sacrifice of individuality. Quaintness 
and picturesqueness in the sense in which we 
know it in old towns we can never get, but we 
can and do get what can be only characterised 
as untidy disorder, which will take away from 
the effect of a street however wide it is. 

Nash’s Regent. street, with all its defects, was, 
before it was spoiled by alien interruptions and 
vulgarities, the finest street in London, and 
given the fact that we require bigger buildings, 
with more adequate shop front space, we can 
obtain this now as well as the former design was 
obtained in the Regency. 

We should in reality have more individuality 
in London if our big shopping centres were 
designed as a whole, for in every part of London 
will remain smaller streets and 8 3s in which 
the individualistic note will be rightly dominant, 
and which will form an effective foil to the 
larger streets. 

We illustrate in this issue a number of 
examples of shop fronts which different firms 
have considered to be suitable to their business 
requirements. We think that this is a useful 
prelude to illustrating, as we shall subse ;uently 
do, old and new shop fronts, in which we feel 
the problem has been dealt with on more 
architectural lines. 


Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver. 

Like every other question, there are two 
points of view to the one of shop fronts. The 
architect's view—and, generally speaking, the 
landlord’s—is that large panes of glass are 
objectionable, showing vulgar displays of articles 
that should be confined to the household pantry 
or “‘ my lady’s boudoir,” thus detracting from 
the artistic effect of the building in the most 
noticeable parts. That no building ought to be 
allowed to ‘* stand on glass” is a dictum of the 
profession, and this is confirmed by the public, 
who are only concerned with abstract ideals. 
No doubt this opinion is due to the fact that 
hitherto by far the greatest number of the new 
buildings that have recently been erected were 
required for other than shopping purposes— 
Government offices, banks, insurance buildings, 
churches, palatial suites of flats or chambers— 
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business and @ reasona 
capital, and to be told that he must devote a 
large vart of his frontage to solid masonry in 
order *+ please the taste to 
dictate to him is, in his opinion, contrary to all 
rules of commercial m a 

equity. If a landlord or community wants 4 
sacrifice of this kind they should be prepared 
to pay for their whims. But between these 
two there ought to be a via media—each view 
has something to be said in favour of it—and 
I have no doubt there will arise a body of 
architects who will be alive to the fact that a 
War Office building is not suitable for a shop, 
and that a shop can be made one of the most 
imposing, attractive, and alluring buildings—an 
ornament to a thoroughfare, satisfying both the 
public and the lessee. 

The question of shop fronts is bound to be in 
the near future one of the most important that 
a retailer has to settle. Shop property is 
slowly changing, the dwelling-house converted 
into a shop is gradually giving way to splendid 
new buildings that we see on all sides, and, 
although the fronts in these were often wonders 
of adaptability, with the evolution of the shop 
there are bound to be great strides in the matter 
of new shop fronts. The general public sum 
up the attractiveness or otherwise of a street by 
the ap of its shops, and for this reason 
ladies of all nationalities visit the Rue de la Paix, 
whilst for the same reason they away from 
Throgmorton-street. It follows that the shop 
front, like the binding of a good book, is the 
first invitation to look inside, and retailers, in 
the belief that this sentiment pays them, do not 
hesitate to spend large sums, that in other days 
would have sufficed for an entire building, on 
the ornamentation and furnishing of shop fronts. 
This tendency has been developed by the 
architect artists and the skilled craftsman of 
the shop-fitter, who have moved with the times 
in providing ideas for the embellishment of our 
shops and beautifying our otherwise sombre 
streets. On the commercial side the motive 
for all the thought and money expended in shop 
fronts is that it pays, and so long as we live under 
individualistic conditions, where people are 
not compelled to go to the municipal Cation 
baker, tinker, or tailor, everything will be done 
to please the public in the matter of shop 
tronts. Rostrson & Crzaver, Lrpv. 

A. 8. Creaver (Director). 
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By Messrs. E. Pollard & Co. (Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker, Architects). 


Messrs. Swan & Edgar. 


From a trader's standpoint in certain 
localities large and suitable shop windows are 
of paramount importance. Regent-street, 
Oxford-street, and other similar shopping 
thoroughfares are daily visited by eam of 
intending purchasers, who make a practice of 
studying the window displays before determin- 
ing what and where they shall purchase, and 
much therefore depends on such displays, 
which may be taken as a general index of the 
goods kept and sold within. Continental 
cities differ in many ways of conducting their 
business, but in London traders have awakened 
to the fact that good windows “ well dressed ”’ 
mean good business. Unfortunately, many 
architects fail to recognise the growing need of 
a continuous and unbroken line of glass, and 
the letting values of many important shop 
properties are very much depreciated in rental 
value in consequence of the heavy stone 





columns and recessments of the windows, 
which militates against the trader's selling 
possibilities. A most notable fact in this 
respect may be instanced in Regent-street. 
When the first design of the Piccadilly Hote] 
was prepared the letting values of the shops 
beneath the hotel were estimated by Messrs 
May & Rowden to have a rental value of 
some £32,000 per annum. The original plans, 
however, were rejected, and heavy stone columns 
and recessed windows were substituted in place 
of what would be considered normal windows 
Result: When the present elevation was 
decided on Messrs. May & Rowden promptly 
withdrew their valuation. It was at once 
found that tenants were not forthcoming who 
would pay for stone columns instead of windows, 
consequently the shops remained empty for 
several years, and were ultimately let for less 
than half the rent they would have produced 
had proper consideration been given to the 
trading requirements. If Regent-street and 
Oxford-street are to retain their popularity as 
a shopping centre windows must not be curtailed, 
but enlarged and improved where possible ; 
whereas if stone is considered to be the most 
important factor rents will not be maintained, 
and the traders will find it increasingly difficult 
to make a living. Water Morrorp 
(Managing Director of Swan & Edgar, Ltd.) 


Mr. Gordon Selfridge. 


You have asked me for a short article 
giving my idea of shop fronts, and, in response 
to same, I would say that, in my judgment, the 
edifice which holds the large department store 
should carry with it a dignity consistent with 
the business which it is to house. I think the 
art of architecture is too often forgotten by the 
merchant, who, by only striving for one thing 
(and that is plate glass), makes himself a 
shopkeeper instead of a merchant. 

No building should be constructed which 
denies the general principles of architecture. 
For example, that building which is all plate 
glass, aa which has no evident means of 
support, is one which is totally opposed to 
those general principles of architecture, which 
require ample evident means of support for all 
superstructures. The buildings in which the 
piers are all hidden by mirrors are all wrong, 
and are quite inexcusable from every stand- 
point except that simple one of selling goods. 

Business should make the arts its servants 
tather than oppose them entirely, and that 
business which throws all of the first elements 
of architecture to the winds deprives itself of 
the charm and dignity which are given correct 
architecture and design. 
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I am not one of those who feel that every- 
thing should be surrendered to the simple 
selling of merchandise or the window displays, 
but, instead, I stand for coupling with the 
business and its requirements the most correct 
use possible of the several arts, the least of 
which being in no wise architecture. 

H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


Art the Lyric Theatre a most amusing musical 
play by Arthur Wimperis is presented under 
the title of ‘The Girl Who Didn't,” which is 
bright, humorous, and very . pretty; and. 
though the critic cannot vouch for the entire 
architectural correctness of the details of the 
scenery, it affords a sufficiently good back- 
ground to the play. The part of Hella Bruckner 
is taken by Miss Grace la Rue with vivacity, 
charm, and humour, while that of Etelka 
Basewitz is delightfully and pleasingly acted by 
Miss Yvonne jonni The part of Ottaker 
Bruckner is well filled by Mr. C. H. Workman ; 
the lover, Lutz Nightingall, by Mr. Lionel 
Mackinder ; while Dr. Rosenrob, the lawyer and 
* reconciliation expert,” fairly brings the house 
down. It is a real success, and appeals to a 
crowded and enthusiastic house. 

At Drury Lane the “Sleeping Beauty 
Reawakened ”’ again proves the wisdom of the 
management and their ability for gauging 
public taste. The scenery and setting of the 
piece are really beyond praise, and will please 
adults even more than children, if that be 
possible. Mr. Will Evans is exceedingly amus- 
ing, and his paper-hanging is something to 
remember. Miss Florence Smithson, as Beauty, 
and Miss Renée Mayer. as Puck, are charming. 
We specially admired the Princess’s garden, 
which reminds us of aristocratic France, and 
the Vision of Fairy Tales, where the heroes and 
heroines of fairy stories pass up a stairway in 
procession, is something to remember. We 
almost belicve the management would find the 
‘“* Sleeping Beauty ’’ would run a third season 
with success. 

At the Globe Theatre a_ well-constructed 
children’s piece is given under the title of “‘ The 
Shepherdess Without a Heart.’’ The play is 
by Mr. Bertram Forsyth, who has closely fol- 
lowed Hans Andersen's story. The scenery is 
most appropriate. Both the cottage interior 
and the roof scene amidst the snow are 
delightfully quaipt, and remind us of the 
illustrations in the book. It is a charming 
little play, meant for children, and acted in a 
way which children can understand, without 
topical songs or political allusions. The cast is 
a very strong one. with a charming Shepherdess, 
Cristoel (a part taken by Evangeline Hilliard), 
and a good-looking Sweep, Christie, who really 
look as if they might have stepped down from 
the chimney corner. It was delightful to see 
Blotch, the wicked China image, punished. We 
aiways disliked him as children, and we can 
confidently urge all who have children to take 
them to a play which will dispel no illusions of 
childhood. 

** Alice in Wonderland ”’ forms the attraction 
at the Comedy Theatre—an attraction we can 
all feel. It takes us back to the well-known 
book we were brought up on in our childhood, 
only it is better, if possible, as wé see Alice 
and the Mad Hatter in the flesh. The play 
is most enjoyable, and should be seen by all 
those who have any youth left in them, and 
the music is suitable and pretty. The grotesque 
scenery is what we wish to have it, but what 

child would be critical of scenery if Alice were 
present ? 


By Messrs. Sam). Haskins & Bros., Ltd. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be wnderstood that the following paragraph 
is printed as news, and not as an advertisement; and 
that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 30, 


New Municipal Offices, Shipley. 


The Shipley Council have appointed Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., to act as pro- 
fessional assessor in connection with this com- 
petition, which is restricted to architects 
practising in Yorkshire. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk 
to the Council. 


- 
—_e 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 


The Mayor of Nottingham (Mr. F. Ball) 
entertained his brethren of the architectural 
profession in the Nottingham and Derby 
district on the 19th ult. at a banquet at the 
Exchange Hall, Nottingham, and nearly a 
hundred members of the joint Society were 
present. 

The Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society was the subject of the toast submitted 
by the Mayor. The Society, said the Mayor, 
had been in existence for fifty-one years, and 
its membership had at no time been so numerous 
or more enthusiastic than at present. It was 
controlled by an energetic committee with a 
President who was respected by every practising 
architect in the city. There was a growing 
conviction among 4 large and increasing section 
of members of the City Council that a new 
Council Chamber and block of civic buildings 
must ere long be erected upon the site of the 
present Exchange-building. They possessed a 
site second to none in the country, upon which 
now stands a meagre, unpretentious, and 
undesirable block of ancient property, offensive 
to the good taste of the inhabitants and no 
credit to the city. When the time was ripe he 
trusted the Council in their wisdom would 
invite competitive plans, and with the assistance 
of an assessor of undoubted eminence make a 
selection of the best scheme submitted. He 
reminded local architects that branch libraries 
may shortly be erected in various districts of 
the city. He was sure it would be the Com- 
mittee’s wish to secure the best available local 
talent. This could only be done by competition. 
He was a firm believer in the distribution of 
favour by merit. Give all, especially the clever, 
ambitious, and often struggling young architect, 
a chance to distinguish himself. It was a duty 
they owed to those who were coming along. 
Let them succeed on their merits, and who 
could help the young enthusiast more than a 
public authority ? 

The President of the Society, Mr. E. R. 
Sutton, in response, mentioned that this was the 
first nol = ae. Society had been 
entertain y the Mayor of i 
though the Society had “had the shane 
entertaining Mayors of the past. The archi- 
tects of the city were proud that one of their 
number had been found worthy to fill the 
office. Last year, said Mr. Sutton, the Nottiag- 
ham Society celebrated its jubilee. It was one 
of the oldest (if not the oldest) allied societies 
in connection with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. They now boasted a 
membership of 115. Nottingham was very 

deficient in any modern buildings of which they 
could be proud. The new Town Hall would 
have to satisfy Nottingham probably for 100 
years, and £8. d. should not be the primary 
consideration. He was not sure that the site ’ 


of the present Exchange was the best for the 
new building. He s that the new Town 
Hall might be pl in the centre of the 
Market-place, with main entrances facing 
Chapel Bar, High-street, and Pelham-street, 
and in front of the main entrances would be 
open spaces with the Town Hall as a back- 

ound for any monuments of the future. 
Nottingham was lacking in monuments, as in 
monumental buildings, because there was no 
place to put them. 

Mr. A. N. Bromley, who proposed the toast 
of the city of Nottingham, disagreed with Mr. 
Sutton’s suggestion that the Market-square 
should be sacrificed to a new Town Hall. He 
would be jealous of a foot of the Market-place 
being taken, he said, for he thought Notting- 
ham’s splendid Market-place was much better 
left as it is. 

Alderman Sir John Turney, in response, said 
they ought not to grumble at what had been 
done during the last forty years, and he referred 
to the history of the trading concerns of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Harry Gill proposed the health of the 
Mayor. 

A graceful reply from Mr 
pleasant evening to a close. 


Registration. 
The following letter from Mr. Reginald 


Blomfield, A.R.A., President of the R.1.B.A., 
was read at the dinner by Mr. Sutton :-— 


“ Dear Mr. Surton,—I greatly regret that I 
was unable to accept the invitation of the Mayor 
of Nottingham to dinner on Friday next, both 
because I should like to have met you all, and 
also to have taken the opportunity of saying a 
few words about the policy of proceeding by 
way of a new charter rather than by efforts to 
carry a Registration Bill. I have, during the 
last year and a half, been giving this matter a 
great deal of attention, and have come to the 
definite conclusion that a Registration Bill 
under present conditions is no go. Many of our 
members do not like the 1905 Bill. I believe 
I am right in saying that a majority of the 
allied societies are in favour of proceeding by 
way of charter, as proposed by the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. There is the experience of years 
of failure to carry a Bill, and our legal iota 
tells us plainly that we have practically no 
chance of carrying a Bill. Under these circum- 
stances it is useless crying for the moon; and 
I am convinced that the wisest course is to 
proceed by a new charter, which will give us the 
essential points arrived at in an Registration 
Bill, and also, so far from bloc ing the way, 
will render practicabie efforts at direct legisla- 


Ball brought a 


tion should such be found in. the 

future. It will be a great thing to decide on 

es a ] licy recommended by the Council. 
ve 


> t if we can on this broad 
policy we shall go far to heal the rifts that have 
split up the | ge er during the last twenty- 
five years, and to obtain ultimately that recogni- 
tion extended to architects as a profession 
which they have never i 
Of course, the details of the scheme will have 
to be most considered. The real issue 
pon lh oo ay now is one of broad 
y; 5 
és the inty. convey my bes 
(Signed) Reamatp Biomrretp.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(*,* Letters on “The Proble 
Paul's,” “The Cheap Cottage,” = Chartered 
Architects,” and « Registration of Architects ” 
are held over until next week for want of 
space.—Epb. | 
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University College : Plan showing Existing and Projected Buildings. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Temple of Athené Parthenos. 


HIS illustration is an attempt to 
reproduce something of the effect 
of the interior of the Parthenon 
of Athens, with the figure of the 

tutelary goddess. 

The co statue, 39 ft. high, was the work 
of Phidias, and was made at the request of 








Pericles. It was probably of wood, but covered 
with a veneer of gold and ivory, the flesh parts 
being in ivory and the draperies and accessories 
in gold. The latter was so disposed that it 
could be taken off and weighed should occasion 
require. The figure of Victory, which the 
deity held in her hand, was 4 cubits in height. 

This statue of Minerva was only one of the 
many chryselephantine works of the period, 
and belonged to a species of sculpture to which 
the ancients seem to have been partial. It was 
very famous in its time until eclipsed by the 
still greater statue of Jupiter (also by |Phidias), 
which, seated, was 60 ft. high. 

The latter statue was in the Temple of Elis. 

The perishable nature of the materials used 
was fatal to the very long preservation of these 
great works, though the statue of Jupiter was 
still extant in a.p. 370. A.C. C 

The Extession of Usiversity College, 
Gower-street, W 

Dvurinc the past year many meritorious 
buildings have been erected in London, all of 
which in design show a distinct academic 
tendency. In this regard it is somewhat 
curious that the finest models of the English 
tradition, which for a time were allowed to 
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Plans: Department of Architecture, University College. 
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Staircase Newel: Department of 
Architecture. 


pass unnoticed, are now being studied with a 
view to an application of their underlying 
principles for the architectural problems of 
to-day. 

It is becoming universally recognised that 
faithful architectural expression must suggest, 
however vaguely, something of the purpose of 
a structure; and this implies the correct 
imputation of character. 

Of far greater consideration than the exact 
reproduction of any foreign style is the con- 
tinuance of the best principles of native tradi- 
tion; but the study of pure form demands 
a wide knowl of all that is best in the 
architecture of the world. 

Too often we are confronted with buildings 
of dissimilar purpose wearing architectural 
motley foreign to their occasion, possibly 
because the authors of these designs did not 
give sufficient thought to a study of the inner 
meaning of the structure they were engaged 
upon. 

We have encountered churches resplendent 
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with details more fitted to the embellishment 
of temporary exhibition buildings than that 
befitting the grave dignity of their status; 
likewise we have seen law courts and council 
chambers carrying overripe ornamentation 
having nothing in common with the functions 
carried on in their precincts. We could go on 
enumerating many exam 

In gg ~ Fon th venture to say that more 
attention will be given to a correct study of 
that esoteric quality, character, which to the 
true artist means far more than the mere 
labelling of a building with its official title. 

A study of the achievements of the t 
shows that, in spite of “Classic” being used as 
a common vehicle of expression, architects of 
such fame as Wren, Chambers, Dance, and 
Cockerell were such masters at their art as to 
subordinate the usual attributes of Classic 
architecture, giving the greater prominence to 
the symbols in use in their day. é 

Buildings of such renown as St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Somerset House, and St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, bear the impress not only 
of monumental dignity, style, and academic 
diction, but they convey even to the layman 
a direct and lasting impression of their purpose. 

We feel that all praise is due to Professor 
F. M. Simpson for recognising this paramount 
law governing architectural design in his 
addition and reconstruction of. University 
College, Gower-street. This work has been 
conceived in such a manner that, while com- 
plementary to the older portions of the fine 
building designed by William Wilkins, at the 
same time adequately fulfils the modern 
purpose intended. 

We might go further and say that the 
recently completed block of buildings form by 
far the next important architectural achieve- 
ment during the past year. 

The College was originally designed by 
William Wilkins, R.A., who worked in con- 
junction with Gandy Deering; the main portion 
was finished in 1838. 

It was the architect’s original intention to 
build projecting wings on each side to harmonise 
with the portico, and thus form three sides of 
an open quadrangle. This portion of the 
scheme was only realised when the design of 
Professor Hayter-Lewis was carried out by 
Messrs. Perry & Read, architects, in 1880. 

Professor Simpson’s scheme, in so far as it 
applies to the quadrangle and frontage to 
Gower-street, represents a partial extension of 
the fourth side of the quadrangle; in the future 
a screen of columns is projected across the 
intervening space. 

The astylar treatment of this portion of the 
work in detail corresponds to the wings of the 
earlier work. 

The new building for the chemistry school, 
facing Gower-place, is a composition of three 
masses, the entrance being at the centre, and 
consists of the Greek Corinthian order placed 
distyle in antis. Throughout the composition it 
is very refreshing to see the care and thought 
which have been expended in the details. 

Various alterations and improvements have 
been made to the old buildings ; corridors which 
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once were gloomy have been lit, the waste space 
under the portico steps has been utilised, 
and rooms formerly disused have been improved 
and enlarged. 

We were particularly struck with the 
thoroughness of the purpose which prompted 
the scheming of the various internal fitments 
to accord with the genera! characteristics of the 
main structure, particularly for the furnishing 
of the architectural schvol. From a practical 
standpoint every consideration has been given 
to the needs of hygiene and the economical 
working of the new buildings. 

Students of architecture will have practical 
illustrations before them from which to study 
the various constructional details which they 
may expect to encounter later on. 

We could give a detailed list of the various 
rooms with their dimensions, and state the 
several purposes for which they are used, but 
this would not conve any idea of the scale 
and the eatent of the Building. But we under- 
stand that the building is open for inspection. 

The amalgamation of King’s College with 
University College, and the recent additions to 
the old buildings, London now possesses a 
University building of the first rank. 

The architectural school contains a museum 
of rare architectural models and plaster casts. 
The library holds the wonderful collection of 
drawings made for Professor Donaldson to 
illustrate his lectures. The school, therefore, 
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Rebuilding Nos. 73-93, Finsbury-pavement. 


Messrs. Richardson & Gill, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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offers special facilities to students for the study 
of architecture, 

Two contracts were made for the erection of 
the buildings: the chemistry block was erected 
by Messrs. Dove Brothers, and the new Archi- 
tectural School by Messrs. Perry & Co; the 
architect for the whole of the work and recon- 
Pryce being Professor F. M. Simpson, 
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the first floor as a stone girder, 
in Regent- 
street, the usual difficulty attending the span- 
ning of large openings has been partially over- 


and treati 
similar to Pennethorne’s balcon 


come Portland stone will be employed for 
the main frontages to Finsbury-pavement and 
ager rp the attic story is set back in order 
to avoid the ordinary type of hipped roof. 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill, 41, Russell-square, 
are the architects. 


Holme Lacy, Hereford. 

Tue Mansion, Holme Lacy, Hereford, dated 
from the time of Henry VIII., and was altered 
from time to time by succeeding generations 
of the Scudamore family, being practically 
rebuilt at the end of the Attar JF 5 century. 


In the 1909 it was purchased from Lord 
Chesterfield by Sir Robert Lucas-Tooth, Bart., 


ee ee f 2 the designs 

rom igns and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Romaine-Walker & 
Jenkins, of No. 6, Old Bond-street, W., archi- 


The three elevations facing the gardens and 


the fine suite of rooms on the east and south 








sides have been retained. A new series of 
reception-rooms ha: been added on the north 
front, and includes an entrance hall, which has 
been more than doubled in size, a library, 


billiard-room, and dining-room. The old 
courtyard has been converted into a great hall 
or ball room, while the grand staircase has been 
enlarged. The kitchen quarters have been 
entirely reorganised, and a new wing for the 
servants has been erected on the west side 
These alterations have added over twenty bed 
rooms and eight bath-rooms. 

Messrs. McWilliam & Son, of Bournemouth, 
were responsible for the whole of the structural! 
works, together with the finishings of the 
servants’ quarters. The decorations of the 
remainder of the house were executed by 
Messrs. Litchfield & Co., of Bruton-street, 
W. The great hall, gallery, grand staircase, 
and dining-room were panelled in oak, though 
the friezes have yet to be done. 

The fibrous plaster ceilings have been executed 
in harmony with the magnificent old ee 
work of Holme Lacy, which has a world-wide 


reputation. 
The entrance hall and vestibule was severely 
treated in stuc with eschaillon floor 
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The mg ig plant and installation was 
executed b essrs. Higgi 
water suppli sanitary 
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i , Ridley, & 
Co. ; while the fittings of the kitchen quarters, 
butler’s try, etc., were carried out by 
Messrs. ments, Jeakes, & Co. 

Twe New York Views. 

Tarovexr the of the New York Sun 
we are able to illustrate two excellent drawings 
by Mr. Carton Moorepark of New York sky- 
scrapers, one of Sine Walon the new Municipal 
Buildi 

No views could so admirably illustrate the 
effect of these colossal masses of building, which, 
if considered in mass alone, have something of 

A the dominating influence over the modern city 
12 that the cathedral of a medieval town has over 
the huddled masses of a medieval town. Un- 
fortunately there was but one cathedral in an 
old city and there are many skyscrapers in the 
modern American city, which cause the effect 
to be a bizarre one. 
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The Cities of Dethi. 
* Tuese illustrations are given in connection 
with an article which appears on p. 7, where 
other illustrations will be found. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Builder 
Wishes its 
Readers 
Peace, Plenty, and Prosperity 
In the New Year. 
To Architects— 
That Their Works May 
Surpass Those of Past Ages 
In Excellence. 
To Contractors— 
: That They May Always be 
: Able to Make 
it 15 Per Cent. Profit 
+ Even When Submitting 
The Lowest Tender. 
Bas To Advertisers— 
i That Trade May Follow Those 
4 Who Utilise Our Pages. 
| ee To the General Public— 
om. That They May Mark, Learn, and 
4 Inwardly Digest Our Words. 
Professional Announcements. 
ms i Messrs. Browett & Taylor, auctioneers, 


valuers, architects, surveyors, etc., of 9, 
Warwick-court, Holborn, 








W.C., have taken 
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Main Corridor : Holme Lacy. 
Messrs. Bomaine-Walker & Jenkins, Architects. 

















































































































THE BUILDER. 


into partnershi 


and has had the control of the ns 


department of their practice. The business 
be carried on as Messrs. Browett & Taylor. 

The partnership hitherto existing 
from December 31. 
Mr. Cheston permanently at Graham 


Tudor-street, New Bridge-street, E.C., and Mr. 
Perkin at that address only until he has 


found fresh offices. 
Kensington Queen Victoria Memorial. 
The 


the Queen Victoria Memorial column from 
Kensington High-street to a site at the northern 


entrance to Warwick-gardens, leading out of 


Kensington-road. The Works Committee, in 
recommending the removal, said that the 
memorial column obstructed traffic, and was 
more or less obscured from view. The cost 
was estimated at £300. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Building Owners and Architecis : 
The Liability for Fees. 


AN important question in connection with the 
relationsup of buiiding owners to architects 
was raised at Brentford County Court last 
week in an action brought by Mr. Horace 
George Alaway, an architect, of Spring-grove, 
Isleworth, who claimed the sum of £13 from 
Mr. Charles Henry Collins, of Heathertree, 
Oaklands Park, Weybridge, as a balance due to 
him under an agreement with the defendant for 
the preparation of plans and specifications in 
respect to some of the defendant's property at 
Sutton, Surrey. The principal pomt involved 
in the case concerned the responsibility of an 
architect for incompetence or delay in the 
completion of the work on the part of a builder 
carrying out a contract. 

The facts, as stated by Mr. H. Green, counsel 
for the plaintiff, were that by an agreement 
with the defendant the plaintiff undertook to 
prepare plans and specifications relating to the 
erection of some houses at Sutton, his remunera- 
tion being by commission upon the cost, part 
of which did not become payable until the 
completion of the building operations. The 
houses had now been finished, and it was for 
the aye bara | of the balance, which had thus 
fallen due, that the proceedings were instituted. 
It seemed thet the plaintiff had recommended 
the acceptance of a tender from a certain firm 
of builders, and that the defendant, after 
making inquiries relating to their stability, 
agr to the work being carried out by them 
on the terms that Dayments on account were 
to be made from time to time during its pro- 
gress in accordance with certificates given by 
the architect, a balance of £25 being retained 
until the work was completed. By one clause 
it was stipulated that the architect’s semi-final 
certificate should not be given until the houses 
were “practically completed.” That certificate 
was given, and the amount due thereunder was 

, upon the receipt of the local District 
Council’s certificate that the houses were fit for 
habitation. The builders then left the job, and 
the actual completion of the work was carried 

out by another firm at a cost of £41. 

Mr. Thorpe, counsel for the defendant, con- 
tended that the plaintiff had deprived himself 
of any right to payment of the sum he claimed 
by reason of giving his semi-final certificate at 
a time when the houses were so far from being 
“practically completed ’’ that it had cost £41 to 
finish them, whereas the defendant had only £25 
in hand for the purpose. The loss of the differ- 
ence between the two amounts was, he argued, 
brought about by the plaintiff's lack of super- 
vision, which allowed him to overpay the first 
firm of builders; therefore, the defendant’s 
liability to pay the plaintiff wes removed. 

Counsel for the plaintiff remarked that the 
agreement between the parties did not contain 
any reference to supervision, but added that 
the plaintiff had paid about ninety visits to 
Sutton in coumestion with the matter. 

m giving judgment for the plaintiff, hi 
Honour Judge Scully said the trom me i 
tween the parties did not say, or on a reason- 
able construction require, that the houses 
should be erected and finished by one and the 
same firm. The incompetence of a builder, or 
any delay on his part in executing the work, 
could not in any way be associated with the 
qualifications of the architect. Dealing with a 


their manager, Mr. T. Alfred 
Cordery, A.A.L, M.C.L, who has been asso- 
ciated with them for upwards of twenty years, 


tween 
Mr. Horace Cheston and Mr. Joseph Craddock 
Perkin has been dissolved by mutual consent as 
From that date each of 
them will conduct his own business a 

ouse, 3, 


Kensington Borough Council have 
decided to defer for the present the removal of 


[JANUAKY 2, IQI4. 
second defence to the action—that the liability 
had passed to the existing omnes of the pro. 

to 


plaii , it 
been transferred during the execution of 
voli 2 
there was no evidence that there had been in 
that direction a departure from the contract so 
far as defendant was concerned, and his liability 
gear le was given for the plaintiff with 


costs. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 2, 1864. 





The Metropolitan Poor-Boxes. 


Ir is with st we hear that the poor- 
boxes of several of the metropolitan police- 
courts are in a very low state, especially in 
those neighbourhoods where they do most 
good. Few of the London charities are 
more worthy of support than this, which is 
so admirably administered, and in a manner 
which almost prevents the ;ossibility of 
imposition. % 

[*,* We are sorry that either police-courts 
or poor-boxes are necessary now as they 
were in 1864, and hope that in fifty years’ 
time these necessities will no longer exist.— 
Ep. ] 
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A New York View. 
Drawn by Mr. Carton Moorepark. 
(From the Sun, New York.) 
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INK-OMOTO” SPRAGUE & Ce LT? 69 # 70, OEAN STREET, SOHO, Ww 


+ ack FRONI 
CENTRE OF GOWER PLA‘ E FR¢ 


G. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. NEW CHEMISTRY BUILDIN 
Proresson F M. Simpson, F.R.1BA., ARCHITECT 
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VNIVERSITY OF LONDON: _YNIVERSITY COLLEGE. | 2 | 
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ARCHITECTURE. EUGENICS AND PORTER'S LODGE. 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 


ELEVATION TO GOWER STREET. 
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M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.—Proressor F. 
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SKETCH SUGGESTION FOR THE COMPLETION OF SOME 


INK-PHOTO” SPRAGUE & CP LTS 68 & 70, DEAN STREET, SOHO, Ww 


RSET HOUSE TO THE STRAND 


Messrs. Ricuarvson & Git, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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MOORGATE HALL, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. PRELIMINARY SKETCH—MeEssss. 
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Ricnarpson & Girt, F.R1 B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Great Hatt, Horme Lacy.—Messrs. RoMmAine-WALKER & JENKINS, ARCHITECTS. 
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New Dixinc-Room, Horme Lacy. —Messrs. Romarne-WaALKER & JENKINS, ARCHITECTS 














Entrance Front anp New Wino, Hotwe Lacy.—Messrs. Romatne-Watker & JENKINS, ARCHITECTS 
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LOOKING ACROSS CITY HALL PARK FROM THE SUN OFFICE, NEW YORK 


Drawn By Mr. CarTon Moorepark Wy 
(From the Sun, New York). 4 4 | 
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CIVIC DESIGN SECTION. 


A LONDON GUIDE-BOOK 
OF 1789. 


I the present day, when foreign visitors 

\ by their thousands pour into the 
it \. metropolis, when notices in French 
and English and other expressions of the entente 
cordiale catch the eye on every side, it may be of 
interest to deseribe a French-English Guide to 
London, published over a hundred and twenty 
vears ago, and never reprinted or apparently 
noticed in more recent times, and to see what 
were the sights then recommended to the notice 
of “ the resident man of taste as well as to the 
curious traveller” by this precursor of Murray 
and Baedeker. 

In 1789 8. W. Fores, the famous print-seller, 
then making his name as a publisher of humorous 
prints, started a new enterprise, and issued 

Fores’s New Guide for Foreigners,” with the 
text in French and English on opposite pages. 
\ reproduction of the lavish title-page (Fig. 1) 
miy give the modern reader some idea what to 
ecpect, and every extract is given verbatim et 
‘teratim ; it will be seen that the “ expence ”’ 
ivished on the book did not include the use of 
a grammar of either language. 

After a brief preface describing the aims of 
the book and the “ expence to the publisher” 
of so accurate a production, comes the heading 

Information relative to Travelling.’ ‘* At 
every Bookseller’s shop, Pamphlets are to be 
found which give an Account of the stages, 
Diligences, etc., that set out from London, 
to the various parts of England. The usual 
Price of travelling in them is about three-pence 
per Mile, and is somewhat more or less, according 
to the expedition with which they respectively 
travel, which, on an average, is, including 
the necessary stoppages, from five to seven 
miles an hour.” Information is then given 
as to Post Chaises. “‘ The price of travelling 
with @ pair of horses is one shilling per mile, to 
which must be added, one shilling or eighteen- 
pence to the postillion at every stage, and six- 
pence to the ostler. 

The Travellers also pay the turnpikes.”’ 

Under the next oe “ Places of public 
Entertainment, during the Winter,” is the 
following list of attractions :— 

* Ttalian Opera, Haymarket. 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

lheatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

A great ry of Concerts and Balls which 
are open to the Subscription of genteel le. 

The Pantheon [then ge hed with Barry's 
pictures} is occasionally employed for Concerts * 
and Masquerades. - 

a Ranelagh, a place of very fashionable resort. 

tis open three times a week during the Spring, 
with Musical Performances and the refreshments 
of Tea and Coffee. The Gardens are pleasant, 


; T bis spelling was only just coming into common 
, se. tor we ind the somewhat old-fashioned Dr. Burney 
: . y spells this word Consort (History of Music, 


but the Rotunda in which the Company assemble, 
is the finest room, of its kind, in Europe.” 

“* Places of public Entertainment, during the 
Summer” are more amply treated of :— 

“The little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

Sadler's Wells—for Tumbling, Rope-dancing, 
Musical Pieces, and Pantomimes (Fig. 2). : 

The Royal Grove—Horsemanship, Tumbling, 
etc. 

The Royal Circus—Ditto. 

Vauxhall Gardens (Fig. 3)—The admittance 
to this delightful place of entertainment is one 


and refers to a period five-and-twenty years later, 
when the Gardens had become less respectable. 

“ Bermondsey Spa.—Burlettas are performed 
here, and a Gallery of curious Paintings of what 
is called Still Life. At certain times, Fire- 
Works are exhibited at this place. Admittance 
one shilling. 

Public Tea Gardens are to be found in every 
quarter of the environs of this Metropolis. The 
principal are : 

White Conduit House. 

Bagnigge Wells. 





Fig. 2. Sadler's Wells in 1756. 


shilling ; for which you have a very fine Concert 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, the pleasure of 
walking in charming Gardens, with the utmost 
elegance, and in seeing all the beauty and fashion 
of the Metropolis. It is, doubtless, the best 
calculated place of Summer Amusement near 
the Metropolis, and the very great improvements 
made every season, does (sic) much credit to the 
present spirited Proprietors. Refreshments of 
every kind are to be had, at stated prices, of 
which there are printed accounts hung up 
in the different Boxes.” Again on page 92, even 
more enthusiastically, “‘The Gardens are so 
well-known, so universally admired and so 
much frequented, and superior to anything of 
the kind in Europe.” Who does not know the 
box depicted in Chapter IV. of “ Vanity Fair,” 
with Becky Sharp listening complacently to 
the noisy endearments of poor Jos Sedley, 
while Amelia in terror takes refuge with George 
Osborne, and Dobbin squares his fists at their 
too noisy audience? But this is a digression, 
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Florida Gardens. 

The Dog and Duck, etc., etc. 

The Leverian Museum, near Black Friar’s 
Bridge, which contains one of the finest collec- 
tions of Natural History in Europe, is open 
every day.—Admittance 2s. 6d.” 

Here ends the prefatory matter. Before 
proceeding to the book itself it may be of 
interest to add a few words as to some of the 
places here referred to. 

From 1750 to 1830 White Conduit House 
was a favourite resort of the London citizen ; 
Goldsmith celebrates it in the “ Citizen of the 
World”; Cruikshank made it his habitual 
sketching-ground; and its “ genteel boxes” 
were crowded with cits, 

the droliest groups that ever trod 
Fair Islingtonian plains, 
in the phrase of the London Chronicle of 1760. 

Bagnigge Wells, with its chalybeate spring, 
was of a more fashionable character, from 1760 
to 1780 at least. Mr. Warwick Wroth, in his 
‘London Pleasure Gardens,” enumerates no 
less than thirteen views of the place, originally 
haunt of Nell Gwynne, and its 


a summer 
familiar. Florida Gardens, 


name is still 


Brompton, is much less ct lebrated. Origin- 
ally styled Cromwell's Gardens, from a 
tradition that a neighbouring house had be- 


longed to the Protector, about 1780 the name 
and character of the place were changed, and 
the usual attractions of band, refreshmenta, 
arbours, and fireworks were offered to the 
public. The Dog and Duck, St. George's 
Fields, first came into prominence as a mineral 
spring about 1731, and was for a time 
fashionable enough; Dr. Johnson writes of it 
to Mrs. Thrale in 1771, but this was probably 
its last period of respectability, as it was 
severely satirised by David Garnck, February, 
1779, and in 1787 so bad had it become that 
great difficulties were raised about the renewal 
of its licence ; in 1799 it was finally suppressed. 
It is singular, therefore, to find it recommended 
to French visitors, unless as a sort of Moulin 
Rouge, and of this there is no hint ; it is unkind 
to suggest that Fores had a financial interest 
in the place, but the contrast between his 
praise and his contemporaries’ disgust is certainly 
curious. The Leverian Museum had been sold 
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Fig. 3. The Italian Walk, Vauxhall Gardens. 


by lottery in 1784, owing to the failure of the 
proposal to purchase it for the nation, and the 
man who drew the lucky ticket, one Mr. 
Parkinson, erected a Rotunda in Albion-place, 
south of Blackfriars Bridge, where the 
curiosities were exhibited until the year 1806, 
when they were sold by auction. Sir Ashton 
Lever had brought this remarkable collection 
to London in 1775, and its failure galled him 
sadly. Among the twenty-six thousand odd 
items included in the museum, and unhappily 
lost to the nation by the lottery, were the 
curiosities brought home by Capt. Cook from 
the South Seas. f 

The very interesting map which serves for 
frontispiece to the “ Guide,” though from its 
accuracy and minuteness of detail of extreme 
value to the student of Old London, calls for 
little remark. The growth of London is a 
depressing commonplace, and anything which 
can help us to ‘‘ dream of London small and 
white and clean” is a thing to be devoutly 
thankful for. Alas for the pleasant green 
spaces that abounded in 1789, when, according 
to the rammatical table given later in the 
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ty of London and 
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ty of Westminster 
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ing vain regrets, we find in the Intro- 
| various geographical facts about the 
‘ London—not always quite accurate, as 
we learn that “it is built upon an 
‘ (!) and wholesome soil on the banks 
river Thames.” It is said “to have 
! les and a half of extent, to be from two 
miles broad, and to possess a circum- 
of more than three {? thirty] miles.” 
nhabitants are reckoned at ‘1,036,456 
i“ during the meeting of Parliament the 
r of inhabitants is seldom less than 
om 0.” The details of the food and drink 
lly consumed are curious enough, but 
interesting are the figures of institutions 
ning actually with “1 Cathedral” and 
ng, amongst other items, 
Dispensaries for the administration of 
cine to the poor, 


: Hospitals for the si 
0 Poet oben e sick, the lame, etc., 





131 Parochial charity schools, 

350 Private schools for the education of 
youth in the languages, sciences, etc., 

8 Public libraries, 

20 Principal tea-gardens, 

4 Theatres royal [an increase of two since 
the days of Addison and Colley Cibber |}, 


Fig. 4. 
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1 General post, and upwards of 300 receivin; 
offices, 

5 Principal offices for the penny post, an: 
348 receiving houses, 

1000 Hackney coaches, 

400 Sedan chairs, 

10,000 Boats and upwards.” 

We then pass on to Chapter L, a “ Description 
of the principal Public Buildings, etc., etc.,”’ in- 
cluding St. James’s Palace, St. James's Park (!), 
the Queen’s Palace, Westminster Abbey [to 
which less space is devoted than to Blackfriars 
Bridge], the House of Lords, where “in the 
middle, the judges are seated on wool-packs, 
to mark that wool is a very important object 
of national commerce ”’ (!); Westminster Hall, 
where “since the reign of Henry III. th 
principal courts of justice are held” ; West 
minster Bridge; the Horse-guards; the Ban 
queting-House of Whitehall; the Admiralty ; 
the Equestrian Statue of Charles I.; the Mews, 
originally the royal Faleonry, but converted 
by Henry VIII. into a stable, where “ The 
horses and coach of state, which is used by 
the King on days of great ceremony are worthy 
of attention” (Fig. 4); St. Martin’s Church; 
** Somerset-Place in the Strand, one of the most 
superb edifices in England” (Figs. 5 and 6) ; 
Temple Bar, of which the writer callously 
says: “the heads of persons executed for 
high treason are usually fixed upon it” 
the Temple; ‘* Blackfriars Bridge, the most 
elegant of its kind in England, and _ per- 
haps in Europe”; the Justice Hall, 2.e., 
the Old Bailey; the Prison of Newgate, 
recently rebuilt after the Gordon riots; the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, “ the most magnificent 
christian church in the world, after that of 
St. Peter's, at Rome,” to which the author 
devotes two entire pages; Cheapside; St 
Mary-le-bow, “‘ whose steeple is, perhaps one 
of the inost elegant in Europe,” of which the 
inaccurate remark is made that “the bishops 
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Inside of the Mews. From an aquatint by Thomas Malton. 
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orated in this church ”’* ; the Guildhall ; 














re conse 
zion-house, “@ magnificent building, 
os aoe, ind placed in @ very injudicious as 


‘ -- venient situation ” ; St. Stephen's, 
~ org the Royal Exe pe certainly 
he most respectable object in t commercial 

London”; the Bank of England ; 


ity of " om 
“denhall Market; the India House [where 
— then a youthful clerk); the Monu- 


Bridge ; the Custom-House and 
the Tower of London, where “ the wild beasts 
lare generally visited the first, as their situation 
presents its if on entering the outer gate.’ 
Here the table of fees “ for seeing the curiosi- 
is itself a curiosity :— 


nent ; London 


ties’ 





The lions, each person . 6d. 
Train of artillery ... ....« 2d. 
Horse arMOUry .....00-.20008 “ 3d. 
Spanish armoury,..... eesnens serccese 2d. 
Foot APMUUTY ..... se-sererevereesnrens 3d, 
Regalia, in COMPANY ..--0----....000¢ Is. Od, 
Alone oncersceopanesocoessses senveseces ls. 6d. 


“But if a single person desires to see the 
foot armoury, train of artillery, horse armoury, 
and Spanish armoury, he pays twice the price 
shove mentioned.” Prices would appear to 
have been reduced within the next two years, 
for in 1791 we find Tom Paine represented as 
«ving, “ What is a crown but a bhawble? 
Which we may see in the Tower for sixpence 
apiece?” (Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Grorges, p. 457.) 

The British Museum, the French for which 
would appear to be Museum Britannicum, is 
described with enthusiasm as “an institution 
that does honour to the English nation ”’ (Fig. 7). 
Its contentsare divided into “ three grand depart- 
ments,’ the first containing MSS., medals, 
and coins, the second “ the National [a misprint 
for “natural’’} and artificial productions,” 
ie., the contents of what is now the Natural 
History Museum, and the third the printed 
books, ete., “without comprehending many 
articles, etc., in the hall, the first room above 
stairs, and in other chambers.” The rules for 
admission are sufficiently amusing to a modern 
visitor, accustomed both to the theory and 
practice of the open door:—** Any number of 
persons not exceeding fifteen, who: wish to 
see it, must send their names to the porter’s 
lodge, that they may be properly registered, 
and in a few days, tickets will be made out, 
specifying the day and hour, in which they 
are to be admitted.” - 

Then follow Bedlam, Bridewell, the Found- 
ling Hospital [where “the stove in the chapel 
demands particular attention ’}, then Smith. 
field, Greenwich Hospital and Chelsea Hospital, 
the latter “ very much admired for its great 
regularity and the happy subordination of its 
parts,” apparently a reference to the archi- 
tecture, not to the organisation of that great 
national institution. 

The “General Post” is a subject so curious 
as to deserve a more detailed account here 


* The confirmation of Bisho ta 
‘ ps and Archbishops of 
the province of Canterbury takes place in Bow Church. 
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Fig. 6. Great Court, Somerset-place. 


(Fig. 8). “ By an act of parliament which 
passed in the year 1784, the rates of postage 
of letters were regulated as follows :— 


In ENGLanp, 


From any post-office to the first stage . 1. 
Above one, and not exceeding two stages...... Sd. 
Above two stages, and not exceeding 80 miles 4d. 
Above 8°, and not exceeding 150 miles * 5d, 
To any place whatever exceeding 150 miles 6d. 


Ships’ letters are charged Id.; any letter 
“sent by the packets from London, to any 
om of his Majesty’s West-Indian Islands, or 
North-America,’ a shilling. In the matter 
of “ Foreign Letters"’ we are in some ways 
worse off than our ancestors: “ Letters from 
London to Holland, France or Flanders, pay 
no foreign postage.” Between London and 
any part of Spain or Portugal a letter cost 
Is. 6d.; between London and Italy, Sicily, 
Turkey, and Switzerland by France, Is. 3d. ; 
between London and Italy, Sicily, Turkey, 
Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and all parts of the North, by Holland 
and Flanders, ls. The writer goes on, “ In 
order that letters may be received more readily, 
upwards of 300 lesser offices are established in 
different parts of London [348 is the number 
iven earlier], where letters must be delivered 

fore five o'clock in the evening; after 
which time, a penny must be paid with 
each letter to a receiver who traverses the 
streets with a bell, unless the letters are sent 
to the General Post Office in Lombard Street 
before seven o'clock; after which time, no 





Fig. 5. & , 
‘°C Mary's Church and Somerset House in the Strand. From an aquatint 
by Thomas Malton. 


From an aquatint by Thomas Malton. 


more letters are reccived for the mails of that 
evening.” Othér details are given as to franks, 
which “ must be put into the office the very 
day on which they are franked,”’ the arrival of 
foreign mails, and the like, after which we have 


The Penny Post, 

with its five principal offices and 346 lesser ones, 
letters being delivered three times a day within 
the cities of London and Westminster, once 
only within the Bills of Mortality. ‘“‘ This 
manner of circulating letters,’ we read, “‘ was 
adopted for the purpose of conveying any 
pacquet of paper, under one quarter of a 
pound in weight, within a certain circuit, for 
one penny, to be paid by the person who sends 
it; but since, it has been directed, that every 
person who receives a letter or pacquet, shall 
pay also the same sum, if it is carried beyond 
the limits of London and Westminster, and 
the Borough of Southwark.’’ When we realise 
the complexity of the postal system even then 
in use we are ready to exclaim with Jane 
Fairfax in Hmma, “The post office is a 
wonderful establishment! the regularity and 
despatch of it! . . so seldom that any 
sales or blunder appears! So seldom that 
a letter, among the thousands that are con- 
stantly passing about the kingdom, is even 
carried wrong—and not one in a million, 1 
suppose, actually lost. And when one con- 
siders the variety of hands, and of bad hands 
too, that are to be deciphered, it increases 
the wonder.” 

Among the most curious pages in the book is 
the section on “ Hackney Coaches,” of which 
there are stated to be 1,000, with “ Rules for 
the Hackney Coachmen "—i.c., a table of fares, 
regulations, such as this, “ when an hackney- 
man has a fare, he must hold the check-string 
in his hand, etec., for the neglect of which 
he is liable to pay ten shillings,” and a list of 
drivers in London and the suburbs. The table 
of fares differs somewhat from that posted up 
in the modern cab :— 





For one mile and a quarter .. _ ls. Od 
For three quarters of a mile furthe 6d 
For every half mile afterwards 6d 
For three quarters of an hour ......... Is, Od. 
Ee Se la, 6d, 
For an hour and twenty minutes ............ 28. Od. 
For every twenty minutes afterwards ...... 6d 
For a day of twelve hours...................-. MMe. 64 
For every hour afterwards .......00........000« ls. 6d 


“ and the coachman may take either for ground, 
or bv the hour as he thinks proper, but not 
for both.” There must have been many 
disputes over that mile and a quarter ! : 
Pages 26-50 are occupied with specific 
drives. No four-mile radius existed, so that 
the rates are the same throughout. To go from 
Charing Cross to the Tower cost 2s. 6d.; to 
Blackwall, 3s. more; Hyde Park Corner to 
Islington Church cost 3s. 6d. ; to Cornhill, 3s. ; 
St. James’s Palace Gate to the Bank, 2s.; to 
Walworth, 4s. ; Knightsbridge to Soho Square, 
ls. 6d.; Moorfields to the Haymarket, 2s. ; 
“ Oxford Street, at the End of Charles-street,” 
to Greenwich, 7s. 6d. ; St. Paul’s to St. James's 
Palace, 1s. 6d.; Coventry-street, Piccadilly, to 
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Chiswick, 4s. 6d. ; Smithfield to Vauxhall, 3s. ; 
Whitechapel to the Opera House—oh, strange 
combination !—2s. 6d. And so through various 
probable and improbable combinations of 
place-names we come to the final table of the 
First Part, a list of fares to the principal places 
of amusement, after which the oe Counties 
come in for their due share of admiration. 

The heading “ Seats, Villas, Gardens, etc., on 
the road to Windsor, and in its vicinity,’’ gives 
the keynote of the latter part of the book. 
Scenery does not apparently interest either the 
resident man of taste or the curious traveller, 
for whose use the ‘‘ Guide’ was compiled, but 
Seats, Villas, Gardens—on these his enthusiasm 
should be lavished. Kensington, the first place 
recommended, “is a village wherein there is 
nothing worthy attention but the Palace of his 
Majesty. The gardens are very extensive, and 
disposed in a very agreeable manner; as they 
ire always open to persons of a decent appear- 
ance, they afford no inconsiderable pleasure to 
the inhabitants of the capital,” as Evelina 
found when she had come to town ten years 
before. ‘‘In the spring they are very much 
frequented by persons of fashion before 
inner; all the beauty, elegance, and ton 
of the metropolis is to be seen there on a 
Sunday, at that season of the year.” The 
amenities of Hammersmith, with its pleasant 
situation, where are they ? And where is the 

beautiful gallery with its lapis lasuli columns, 
in Object worth the attention of such as are 

nd of architectural beauty,” which once 
sdorned “the splendid villa of the late 
rd} Melecombe,” i.e., Bubb Dodington, of 
hospitality and whose bedroom, with 
green velvet hangings patched with odd 
of old breeches and waistcoats, an odd 
int may be read in Cumberland’s 
irs? We cannot thus linger over all 
laces recommended, but one verdict-— 
to-day as in 1789—must yet be quoted, 
entf — not merit a particular ictal. 
t does not. 
is described as “a small palace of his 
y, with very beautiful gardens , 
‘ the first in Europe for the number and 
of plants,” the public being admitted to 
every Monday; it is strange to read that 
ond Park “is free at all times for foot 
gers; but tickets are necessary to pass 
zh it on horseback, or in a carriage.” 
‘y perhaps be interesting to give the rest 
ie passage relating to Richmond verbatim, 
rs and all, as a specimen of the French 


‘ 


rsion of the Guide, which is far more 
shly coloured than the tame English on the 
posite page :—‘* Richmond, c’est un superbe 


‘age delicieusement situé sur les bords de la 
mise. La parke appelée la Montagne de 
imond, est peutétre l'une des plus agréables 
‘ces qui soit au monde. De son sommet la 
ie se proméne surg@mn tableau de beautés 


rustiques, le plus magnifique qu’aucun pays 
puisse produire. Les jardins du Roi qui 
touchent 4 cette montagne sont trés étendus, 
et présentent un admirable tableau du géut 
Anglois, dans la disposition de leurs jardins.”’ 
Vid Twickenham, with “the singular but 
curious and pleasing residence of Mr. Horace 
Walpole,” not yet Earl of Orford, which is not 
described in detail, probably because Walpole’s 
own account was both accessible and famous, 
and “‘ the house of Mr. Welbore Ellis, once the 
habitation of the celebrated poet Mr. Pope,”’ 
we come to the Palace of Hampton Court, to 
which, in consideration of the elaborate descrip- 
tion inserted at the end of the book, only nine 
lines are devoted ; these lines, however, record 
an event in the history of Raphael's Cartoons 
which is not always remembered, namely, that 
“they have been removed to adorn a saloon 
in the Queen’s house [i.e., Buckingham House] 
in St. James’s Park.’ Vid Esher, Claremont, 
Pain’s Hill, and its neighbours—the hermitage 
at the latter seat, of which more anon, was no 
longer inhabited, and is not mentioned by our 
author, though it was a curiosity that must 
have a sesiet to his imagination—we come to 
Weybridge, the seat of the Earl of Portmore,”’ 
of which we hear that ‘this place is among 
those which does (sic) not boast so much as 
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many of the assistance of art. Nature is |: re 

lished to a very great degree, but still i: ix 

ature that presides throughout,” a fact o ‘er 
which the inhabitants of modern Weybri ‘ze 
must sigh in vain. Chertsey and Windsor, 
Eaton College, which “does honour to ‘he 
benevolent spirit of that amiable but unfor'u. 
nate Monarch,” Henry VL, Cliefden, Kedsor, 
Beaconsfield, then receive mention, and near 
the latter is “ Gregories, the pleasing retirem:»1t 
of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. . 


‘The house is situated in the centre of a smal! 


ark, and is an exact model of the Qucen's 

alace in St. James's Park,” that modest 
rival of Carlton House. Passing by various 
country seats and country towns, we return 
vid Caen Wood to the north-east of London, 
and read that Hackney “is remarkable on|, 
for its extent, the great number of its handsome 
houses, and the wealth of its inhabitants 
It is supposed, and we believe with truth, to 
be the richeat village in Europe.” Alas for the 
wealthy inhabitants and the handsome houses 
who shall find them now? Epping Forest is 
dismissed as a “ very noble, extensive, and 
royal demesne,” the pride of which is declared to 
be Wanstead House, to whose buildings and 
pictures, tapestries, statues, and gardens six 
ecstatic pages are devoted. In a “ Light 
Closet,” it is interesting to learn, hung th 
picture which is the chief association with the 
name of Wanstead to the minds of many 
students of the eighteenth century, Hogarth s 
** Conversation at Wanstead House.” 

But we must pass on to the environs of the 
South of London, the first place deseribed being 
“the village of Camberwell, which like othe: 
places adjacent to the east end of the capital, 
is filled with houses of opulent merchants and 
tradesmen. The grove is a very beautiful spot, 
while the view behind, towards Norwood, Croy 
don, etc., is as rural as the most distant counties 
of the Kingdom can offer.” Exotics are said 
to grow freely in the garden of the Quaker 
physician, Dr. John Lettsom* (Fig. 9). And 
the same is reported of Beckenham Place, where 
“many exotics, of the largest size, are secn to 
grow there, in all the luxuriance of their native 
climates.”’ One feels that in Camberwell and 
Beckenham the climate as well as the surround 
ings must have changed. 

Quite distant places in Kent are included 
in the environs of London, Westerham, Seven- 
oak (sic), and Knoll (sic). Surrey as a suburb 
and it is curious to see how old the tradition is 
fares even better, possibly because more acces 
sible as well as more popular, and, like the author, 
we will begin our account of the latter county 
with “ Lambeth, a very large and populous 
village, in Surrey, near the South East end of 


* Now chiefly, and most unfairly, remembered by the 
libellous epigram :— 
f anybody comes to I, 
I physicks, bloods und sweats ‘em ; 
If after that they likes to die, 
Why, what careI? I. Lettsom. 
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Fig. 8. The Old Post Office in Lombard-street about 1800. 
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Bridge.” alace would 

Westminst' ridge eee sans in adhien 
pppeer $0 “rowel Hampton Court, but 
on later stowed on in 
the accoun! pr sents no feature of great — ‘ 
“In this parish,” says OF author, “ are wd 
hall Gard, so well known, so unive seid 
admired, and $0 much frequented ; as @ = 
of evening entertainment, they are rary 
to anything of the kind in Europe, but we 
hall reserve the description of sor oe hos 
chapter of public places of amusemen gam 
chapter, 48 matter of fact, occurs (as we 
won) in the earlier part of the work. ss 

4s far as Epsom there is nothing par- 
' but the description of the latter 
nlace is graceful as well as curious. — 
wre so many orchards, and gardens, : a 
ranger would be at @ loss to know whet er 
this is a town in a wood, or @ wood in a town. 
Epsom Races and Epsom Wells come in for due 
sppreciation, though “as to their medicinal 
vualities,” the latter “ have lost much of their 
former reputation,” which is mainly known 
at the present day from Shadwell’s famous 
medy. Box Hill, already a fashionable place 
‘or pienic-parties, though its most famous picnic, 
that “exploring party” in Emma, did not take 
nlace for another twenty years, receives, one 
would think, every possible tribute of admira- 
tion, were it not that on the next page Denbighs, 
the seat of Mr. Tyers, the proprietor of Vauxhall 
Gardens, comes in for so much more on grounds 
no means so good. “ In his gardens, which 
he re very extensive, he endeavoured to realise, 


we 


ng \s far as nataral scenes and inanimate objects 


noe were capable, those charming poems, the 
al, (llegro and Penseroso of the sublime Milton. 
" Che one was represented by the most lively, 
> ind highly adorned scenes that garden improve- 
y° ments could produce, aided by the most 
es islightful prospects of the adjacent county ; 
wn ind on the terrace, in a temple of grotesque 
- uchitecture, was an Organ of exquisite 
a mechanism, which performed of its own move- 
- ments, many of the finest musical compositions, 
jo ind never failed to delight and astonish those 
- who visited this extraordinary place. The 
d other was represented by gloomy walks, church- 
- vard scenes ; an Hermitage, which among other 
characteristic circumstances, contained a clock 
d that struck twice every minute; and [a] deep 
4 woody dale of solemn obscurity; which was 
illed the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
ind possessed those decorations, which may 
naturally be supposed to belong to such a 
situation, viz., A ruined Gateway; Sculls on 
, Pedestals, inscribed with characteristic poetry ; 
paintings in recesses, of the Death-bed of the 
righteous and the wicked ; and at the top of the 
uscent that leads from this gloomy scene, the 
statue of Trath. Since the Death of Mr. Tyers 
n 1767), these singular gardens have. been 
too much neglected. They now belong to 
Mr. Dennison a merchant of London.” This 
wcount can only be paralleled by the famous 
ntemporary case of the Hon. Charles Hamilton, 
who not only enriched the grounds of Pain’s 
Hill with temples and ruins “to resemble 
pictures by Claude and Poussin,” but engaged 
4 hermit to live in the rocky hermitage already 
referred to; this triamph of realism, however, 
broke down, owing to the rebellion of the 
hermit, Whose lot was too severe to be tolerable 
even at the rate of £700 a year; but the prac- 
tie of what we may call dramatic gardening 
must have been popular am London mer- 
chants, to judge from Bunbury’s famous 
‘aricature (Fig. 10), whose inscription reads :— 
Watreas my New Pagoda has been clan- 
(estinely carried off & a new pair of DOL- 
PHINS talcn from the top of the GAZEBO 
by some blood thirsty Villains, & whereas a 
éreat dea! of TIMBER has been cut down & 
carmied a from the Old GROVE That was 
planted |: Spring & PLVTO & PROSERPINE 
thrown my BASON. From henceforth 
Steel Tr ‘ Spring Guns will be constantly 
vil for th ‘ter extirpation of such a nest of 
illtins |, me, JEREMIAH SAGO.” Pluto 
<_< 7 ie would have graced even the 
Penserow ..cten of Box Hill 
To ret’. to Surrey, “ The most admired of 
‘ll natur rospeets” to which the “ Guide ” 
directs ‘tention of travellers is Leith Hill, 
whence vsout noom om ® serene day, you 
aay ats stance of thirty miles, see the very 
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Fig. 9. Dr. Lettsom’s House, Grove-hill. 


which mountains a year or two before had 
depressed Dr. Johnson as much as they ex- 
hilarate the modern Londoner. 

The traveller is advised to return to town 
vid “ Ryegate,”’ within which town “ is a curious 
spot, which, though not large, is laid out with 
so much variety that it is called by the inhabit- 
ants “ The World in One Acre.” Does Reigate 
boast it still ? 

With “ A further account of the Environs of 
London in the Road to, and the Neighbourhood 
of Hertford,” we come to another of those 
statements which sound so strange to the 
modern ear: “The road from London to 
Hertford, which is twenty-one miles, is for 
nearly half the way little less than a street of 
large and respectable villages, inhabited chiefly 
by principal Tradesmen and Merchants.’ 
Kentish Town, “ the Montpelier of England,” 
boasted its Assembly Rooms (Fig. 11); other 
“ respectable”’ villages are : 

* Newinton, 

Tattenham, and 

Edmonton,” 
whose names are succeeded by a few objects of 
interest, consisting chiefly of country seats, only 
two of which, Hartingfordbury and Hatfield, are 
described in detail. The latter is “ built from 
the imperfect models of Gothic Architecture,” 
yet “ possesses a kind of stately appearance, 
which cannot be acquired by the more elegant 
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Fig. 10, The Delights of Islington. 


and beautiful edifices which borrow their form 
from Giecian originals,” an interesting remark 
at this late date; the other seats are not 
considered worthy of particular attention. 

The book concludes with detailed descriptions 
of Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and Chis- 
wick, the first of which rouses the author's 
warmest admiration; this “‘ most delightful 
Palace of the British sovereigns” incidentally 
elicits some curious statements. George IIL, 
we learn, was responsible for filling up the 
moat, and for having “ considerably lowered ”’ 
the bowling green on the top of the hill because 
it interfered with the view from the east side 
of the terrace, “the earth taken from the 
summit of the plain being spread on the declivity 
of the hill.” Full details of the pictures, 
state-rooms, and closets are given with due 
attention to the “ tapestry and curious china” ; 
a minute account of various frescoes in St 
George's Hall, “which is now undergoing 
great alterations,” and in the Chapel Royal 
is of considerable interest ; so is the description 
of * that most curious piece of workmanship,’ 
St. George's Chapel. Hampton Court is ap 
parently less admirable. Its court is “ re- 
markable only for its spaciousness and uni- 
formity”; indeed, not a word of praise is 
given to the building, though one or two of the 
rooms are “‘ noble and lofty.” It may be new 
to many readers that in the “ public Dining 
Room” George II. used occasionally to dine 
in state in those days, perhaps when Pope * went 
by water to Hampton Court, and met the 
Prince, with all his ladies, coming from hunting, 
and all agreed “that the life of a maid of 
honour was of all things the most miserable, 
and wished that all women who envied it 
had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia 
ham of a morning, ride over hedges and ditches 
on borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of 
the day with a fever, and (what is worse a 
hundred times) with a red mark on the fore- 
head from an uneasy hat. As soon as they wipe 
off the heat of the day they must simper an 
hour and catch cold in the Princess's apartment ; 
from thence to dinner with what appetite they 
may, and after that till midnight, work, walk, 
or think, whichever way they please.” 

The list of pictures, being detailed and 
accurate, is of considerable value at the present 
day, but as an appreciation of Hampton Court 
as a building the account is a failure. “* The 
elegant villa of the Duke of Devonshire” at 
Chiswick, in spite of its beauty, fine collection 
of pictures and elegance of finish, is dismissed 
as “a mere architectural bawble formed for 
the gala of a Summer's day ; but by no means 
calculated for domestic residence,”’ but its list 
of works of art makes interesting reading, and 
on them the book abruptly ends. An adver- 
tisement inserted at the close is, however, too 
curious to omit. “ Fores’s Grand Caricatura 
Exhibition is now opened at No. 3, Piccadilly ; 
containing the most complete Collection of 
Humourous, Political and Satirical Prints and 
Drawings, ever erposed to Public View in this 
Kingdom. To the works of Hogarth, Bunbury, 
Sayre [James Sayer] and Rowlandson, is added 
every Caricature Print, executed by other 
hands, that has been published during the 
course of many yeers. The whole forming an 
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entire Caricature History, political and 
domestic, of past and present times.” 

Admittance was a shilling, but Mr. Fores, 
with all his originality in opening such an 
exhibition, would rank higher in our estimation 
did not his advertisement present a less legiti- 
mate attraction in the first part of the following 
note:—‘ N.B.—Fores has lately added to his 
Museum, the head and hand of the unfortunate 
Count Struenzee, who was beheaded at 
Denmark: also the French Caricature Prints on 
the Revolution,” a prophetic word for the year 
of the fall of the Bastille; the latter exhibit, one 
may note, is much more in keeping with Fores’s 
profession and professions. Finally, we have 
the statement:—* Lately published, four Prints 
of the high-mettled Racer, done in a superior 
by Rowlandson, from Dibden’s Ballad, 
with the words to them, in colours, One Guinea ; 
plain 10s. 6d.; also two ditto of Hunting, by 
Rowlandson, in the same stile. Price 10s. 6d. 
the pair in colours, or 6s. plain; Frenchmen 
and Englishmen in the month of November, 
n colours, 5s., etc., etc., ete.” 

}Fores deserves credit, therefore, not only as a 
pioneer in the arts of Seeing London and of 
advertisement, but as an early patron of 
Rowlandson,* and perhaps also as the inventor 
of the modern exhibition devoted to a special 
subject, in this case the far-reaching one of 
(;eorgian humorous art. 


TOWN-PLANNING 
i CONFERENCE AT BATH. 


SPEAKING at a Conference of representatives 

of the Western Counties recently held at Bath, 

the Chairman, Mr. Alderman Thompson, said 
F he hoped that their activity in this matter of 
ie housing would be followed by real action, and 
vould not disappear when the practical 
¢| roblems had to be faced, or be displaced by 
other question not more urgent to the 

il needs of the people, but more urgent 
from the tactical consideration of 
a welfare. He hoped the nation would 
ee se what a wicked waste of money it was, 
i set up machinery which creates the 
e is, and then spend ten times as much 
r & etting rid of the products of the very 
2 ines they had made. By lack of plan, 
: * f control, lack of proper local and central 
sation, we create slums, or allow them to 
eated. Prevention was better than cure, 
he consequences of our ancestors’ in- 
had to be paid for by us out of all 

ion to what they would cost to prevent. 
re one studied this question the more 

w how intimately it touches every branch 
nal life ; and what hundreds of millions 
minds could have been saved by the 
nditure of a few millions in the years gone 
There was now just a sign of movement, 
conferences were being held all over the 
try, and public opinion was far in advance 
itesmen, and certainly far in advance of 
il administration. He emphasised the 
political aspect of the work of the Council, 
‘ing out that they had opposed and helped 


Rowlandson was ony thirty-two at this time, and 
nearly forty years of incessant production before 
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The Assembly Rooms, Kentish Town, 1750. 


all parties. Dealing with the relation of the 
land question to the housing problem, he said 
that land was an important element in the 
housing question, but it was not the housing 
question—it was anotherquestion. Settling the 
land question would not settle the housing 
question. Rates were a much heavier burden, 
as a rule, on the rent of a cottage than the cost 
of the bare land. The main question is the 
cost of building. Owing to rings in different 
sections of trade connected with building, the 
cost per house had risen by £50 since the 
beginning of this year. The whole cost of the 
land for a cottage and garden was nothing like 
£50; and the increase in the price of building 
materials was due almost entirely to the 
creation of the rings. Rings in building 
materials pluck more than the landlord, and 
this is a practical fact that has to be gripped. 
Neither was the minimum wage going to settle 
the matter. The assumption was that when 
they had got that minimum wage they would 
have that minimum standard of housing in 
their minds which would automatically compel 
or induce them to paya minimum rent. The first 
difficulty they would be up against if they had 
a minimum wage to-morrow would be that rents 
would go up. More money would be spent on 
food, clothes, and other things, but in the majority 
of cases the money would not be applied right 
away to vaying more rent for a cottage. 
Experience showed that working men when 
they got an increased wage did not remain in a 
slum cottage because there were no other 
cottages, but because they were not sufficiently 
educated to the importance of living in such a 
way as to save life rather than money. He 
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cited the cases of miners in Northumber!. 4 
and Durham, where, after some fifteen ye. 
agitation and work and improvement in how « 
and where a minimum wage existed, there w 
the worst housing conditions and overcrowdi \ 
Therefore the minimum wage alone would ),0; 
settle the matter, neither would education ali ne 
settle it, for Glasgow, with a well-educated 
people with good wages, was the worst town in 
Great Britain for its low standard of housi:,» 
Half the population of Glasgow were living .) 
two-room tenements. Land would not of it <«|f 
solve the problem. They must take the 
problem point by point, and do the best they 
could with each element to get the best resu!:; 
When they discovered that there was a class 
in the community which could not be touched 
by the means they had, it must be provided 
for by money from public funds. The way to 
solve the housing question was to build houses, 
and no other way would solve it. He would 
like to see all political parties make up their 
minds on finance and organisation. If they 
would agree on that they would be surprised 
how quickly they would be able to agree even 
on the land question. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


WE are glad to see that a new 
Town Planning subject dealing with the town 
Examination. planning portion of the Hous 
ing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 has been added to the syllabus of the 
examinations of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers as an optional subject 
The questions set will be based on :—A general! 
knowledge of the town-planning portion of the 
Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, 
and the Local Government Board Regulations 
thereunder with regard to the preparation of a 
town-planning scheme. Suitability of area for 
town planning. Natural features; considera 
tion of drainage, preservation of forest trees, 
ete. Buildings: Allocation of areas for dwell 
ing houses (sites and number per acre), shops, 
factories ; protection from noxious trades, from 
obstructive buildings, etc. ; protection of ancient 
buildings and monuments. Building lines 
Streets: Arterial and subsidiary or estate 
streets ; their direction and design in relation to 
traftic and configuration of the ground, and 
their embellishment. Provision of parks, open 
spaces, playing-fields, and allotments ; disposition 
and size in regard to the area of the scheme and the 
nature of the locality. This seems to bea move in 
the right direction. No doubtin time this subject 
will be made compulsory and not optional. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Town Planning Bridlington Town Council a 
letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board was read sanction- 
ing the application of the 
Council to prepare a town-planning scheme 
which embraces a large area of the district of 
the adjoining Rural Council with the exception 
of certain areas. 
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Fig. 12. Windsor Terrace, looking Eastward. 
(From “ Five Views of Windsor Castle and Eton (177¢-7).”". By Paul Sandby.) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT COST 


KEEPING.—VI. 

\ THE preceding article we were dealing 

with imperso accounts. Of these 

staff wages also calls for a few remarks. 
he importance of staff wages depends upon 
he business. In a very one 
may be absent or consist of the sta 
ve paid to a clerk; in @ large one the sta 
ic becomes an important charge, covering 
ices of managers Or walking foremen, 
ks, storekeeper, yardmen, etc. 
ney is for these standing wage men 
red to make any return of the 
n the various tasks which 
‘| to their lot. This is a mistake, and leads 
~ or tends to, conceal slackness. Every 
imber of the staff should be required to enter 
pina diary or on @ daily report sheet sufficient 
escriptive particulars of the work which has 
cupied his time to enable it to be charged. 
nd the writer would even recommend every 
o do the same, if only by way of 
camnle. There is nothing impossible about 
his: it is regularly done in solicitors’ and 
ccountants’ offices. . 
The time spent on specific jobs should be 
iebited to them; the time spent on estimating 
hould be debited to an impersonal account, 
hich would show at the end of the year what 
be estimating had cost, and, if compared with 
the total amount of the tenders sent in and the 
total percentage of them secured as jobs, would 
open the eyes of those most concerned to the 
waste of effort, brains, and money taking place 
under the present competitive system. 

The time spent on general book and cash 
keeping and the like is really the principal staff 
charge proper; nearly all the rest can be 
debited to definite jobs or definite purposes, 
and should be. 

Although the reader will probably agree that 
the remarks which have fons made in this 
series of articles are to the point, and that the 
principles underlying them should be generally 

wtised, he will also be likely to think and 

regret that the practice often falls short from 
causes which the builder thinks beyond his 
control. Let us see what these causes are and 
how far they may be brought under control. 

The primary disturbing cause in any business 
s bad finance. Unless the supply of liquid 
capital is kept adequate to the size of the 
business there will be constant irregularity in 
the amount of money coming in to meet 
obligations which are maturing. This irregu- 
larity has to be met by arrangements with a 
hanker, and he wants other securities deposited, 
or certificates in evidence, so that he can count 
upon any ae granted being repaid within 
i Short period, 

Pressure of this kind leads to the making-up 
of certificates at times when the interest of 
good cost-keeping demands that the state of 
the work should have been more advanced ; it 
ilso leads to sudden pressure which disturbs the 
regular flow of other work ; causes neglect of 
the proper settling of variations as they occur ; 
makes the builder afraid to insist upon the 
) per carrying out of the terms of the contract 
'v the architect, especially in regard to written 
orders for extra works; makes him consent to 
oe . accounts which rob him of 
roht; makes him afraid to insist upon prompt 
ys — jobs ; and quand ane 
mt th ae pe ion of letting the dare not 

wt upon the would.” It also makes it im- 
— for him to pay short terms or cash for 
at another scares, saoney tay bo plentital, 
constant s mary with him ; anyway, it is a 

: ‘nt source Of anxiety. 

: ae pe aa om of the oan 4 
men in 
de ends no pe > P 
capital to begin ik ee sepa liquid 
supply larecle . s e maintenance of that 
practice of mse Spon the stringent 
{ractice of punctuality in the carrying out of 
ose Very things. IJ¢ is to be feared that som 
builders look upon the fi e 
sign on taking =“ , © form of contract the 
may he ignored fur as a mere formality whic 
it is impossible hue il a dispute arises ; otherwise 
understand them not requir- 
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form of contract, if a fair one, defines the respec- 
tive obligations of the parties and sets forth 
their respective rights. 

One of the obligations imposed upon the 
contractor is not to proceed with any extra 
work without an order in writing from the 
architect, but there is none so slackly observed. 
If, however, any dispute astto extra work 
occurs later on, and the builder is unable to 
sroduce a written order for it, he is entirely 
in the architect's hands, because the latter can 
either hold the builder to the omission to get 
a written order or avail himself of the usual 
loophole provided, and give a subsequent 
written order. 

Now, if cost-keeping is to be a reality and 
not a sham it is necessary that every extra 
should be vouched for either by an order in 
writing or by the next best thing, a formal 
intimation from the contractor to the architect 
acknowledging his instructions for certain work, 
the extra cost of which will be so much, and 
which, unless otherwise advised by a date 
given, will be proceeded with pending receipt 
of formal order as required by the contract. 

Variations should therefore be ascertained as 
soon after ordering as possible, so that the 
total amount of the work may be approximately 
known right along. It is the neglect to do this 
which is at the bottom of most of the failures 
of cost systems to really keep the principal 
properly informed as to the relative cost and 
selling of jobs. It is also responsible for forget- 
fulness in regard to many little covered-in 
matters affecting the value of the variations 
when at the end of the job these are gone into. 
Besides, it is evident that the mental wear and 
tear involved in recalling old matters is greater 
than in the case of new ones. 

Another obligation is that of submitting a 
statement showing the value of the work 
executed along with a request for an interim 
certificate. This, when not ignored altogether, 
seems to be sometimes sloppily done, and does 
not inspire the architect with confidence, other- 
wise there would hardly be so many complaints 
of these statements being unduly discounted by 
him. 

Wherever practicable the surveyor should 
make them up, but, failing him, they should be 
carefully prepared so as to stand criticism, and 
then the builder will be justified in insisting 
upon his interim certificates being adequate and 
up to the proportion set out in the contract, for 
if he proves the value the certificate cannot be 
legally denied him by the architect. 

The value of punctually fulfilling these two 
obligations becomes still more evident when the 
job is practically finished, and the builder is 
entitled to everything except half of the 
retention money, for if the variations have been 
ascertained as the work progressed, and, still 
better, if their amounts have been agreed with 
either the architect or the surveyor, there can 
be no difficulty in ascertaining approximately 
what is their due to the builder, and no excuse 
for withholding it from him subject to the 
necessary balance of the retention money. 

On the other hand, it too often happens, as 
the result of slackness in this matter, that 
when the job is practically complete no one 
knows how it stands, whether the balance of 
variations is for or against the builder or to 
what extent the total amount of the contract 
has been affected by the various transactions 
with specialists and subcontractors. The archi- 
tect, in duty to his client, must keep the pay- 
ments to the builder within the total, and 
naturally heavily discounts the claims made 
upon him for payment. A remedy for this, 
which is a grievance with builders, would lie 
in punctually ascertaining and, wherever 
satelhe, agreeing the value of the variations as 
the work proceeds. 

Another important reason for doing this is 
the final impression which the transaction is to 
leave upon the mind of the building owner. 
This impression is of real moment to both 
architect and builder, since there is no better 
advertisement than a satistied client. 

A building job takes a long time. The client 
is enthusiastic about it at the start, but suffers 
a certain disillusionment in the course of the 
job ; rooms and features which had made one 
impression when in plan make a less happy one 


when realised in spatial concreteness. He 
cannot intelligently follow the various processes, 
and sees only a good deal of roughness and 
ugliness and dirt. He keeps paying out and 
gets rather sick of the recurring demands, 
especially when the total of the contract is 
nearly reached or even overpassed, and yet he 
cannot see the end, while his lady is probably 
leading him into consequential expense for 
furniture which frightens him. In such a state 
of mind the client is apt to impress upon his 
architect his utter objection to extras, and the 
repercussion is seen in a certain nervousness 
and disinclination on the part of the architect 
to face the final accounting. Then, again, the 
facing of it means a wearisome investigation of 
past matters just when the minds of those 
concerned are eagerly turning towards the 
creative work of the next job. The result is 
delay in settling up. The client has lost 
interest, is perhaps rather disappointed, having 
expected too much; and, finally, a difficult 
settlement and a client who has not a good 
word for either architect or builder. If, how- 
ever, right along, with every certificate the 
architect issues, he is able to provide a state- 
ment showing to the client in a simple straight- 
forward way approximately where the job 
stands, its progress, whether up to or behind 
time, and, if the latter, why; the value of the 
contract, the extras ordered, and the omissions 
to set against them, the client recognises at 
once the validity of delays, the extent of 
progress, and the net extra he has let himself 
in for. He is never likely to question them 
again. He begins afresh, as it were, at each 
certificate, and does not with an 
uncertain and ill-understood liability overhang- 
ing and worrying him. 

At the end he is far more likely to settle up 
cheerfully and feel grateful to those who have 
saved him from himself, as it were, by keeping 
him thoroughly in touch with the work from 
start to finish. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A CONFERENCE was held at the invitation of 
the London Master Builders’ Association on 
December 23, which was attended by two 
delegates from each of the eight trade societies 
out of the nine with which working rule 
agreements exist. 

The President, Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., 
pointed out that since May last twenty strikes 
had taken place ; that the labourers had been 
involved in thirteen; bricklayers twelve; 
plasterers, nine; carpenters and joiners, five ; 
crane drivers, three; plumbers, one; masons, 
one; and all these disturbances had taken place 
owing to the refusal of the trade unionists to 
work with non-unionists, although the working 
rule agreements distinctly provide that they 
should do so, about 1,000 men being involved. 
That this action, being a distinct breach of the 
agreements, the time had arrived when the 
employers intended to firmly insist upon the 
adoption of some method other than promises 
to compel the observance of the rules 

In the absence of suggestions which were 
invited from the operatives, the employers 
proposals were submitted as follows : 


1. The 
where strkes 
holidays. 

2 That a Guarantee Trust Fund should be 
formed by deposits by both sides, to be avail. 
able for the purpose of paying penaities for 
strikes or lock-outs 1m violation of the working 
rules 

3. That a statement in writing be sent to 
this Association that your Society deprecates 
the strikes without the matters in dispute being 
brought before the Concilation Board, and that 
you will undertake to penalise your individual 
members in case of the non-observance of the 
rules. 

4. That an undertaking be given that no 
attempt will be made on any of the jobs of 
members of this Association to carry out card 
inspections. , 

5. That a reply must be in the hands of this 
Association on or before January 5, 1914, 


return to work of all men to jobs 
exist immediate! after the 
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stating @s to whether or not 
Committee accepts the princi 
the foregoing proposals. 
It will be observed that the suggested 
rantee will not affect either party who 
onourably abides by the agreement. 


our Executive 
involved in 





SCOTTISH NATIONAL BUILDING 
TRADES FEDERATION. 


A sprciaL general meeting of this Federa- 
tion was held in Dowell’s Rooms, ne 
on the 12th ult. Mr. William Forrest, J.P., 
presided over @ large attendance, delegates 
being present from the following centres :— 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Inverness, 
Kilmarnock, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Paisley, 
Ayr, Helensburgh, and Kirkcaldy. 

A forward movement in the organisation 
of the building trade has for some time been 
under consideration, and at the meeting a new 
constitution was formally adopted. The office- 
bearers under the constitution are :—President, 
Mr. William Forrest, J.P., Edinburgh; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Lyall, jun., Aberdeen Federa- 
ticn; and Mr. Spittal, Glasgow Master 
Wrights’ Association ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Thomas Ferguson, solicitor, 123, George- 
street, Edinburgh. A Board of Directors 
representative of the various districts was 
appointed. The Board were empowered to 
negotiate for the adoption of universal condi- 
tions of contract for all trades and for uniform 
rules for the drafting of schedules of quanti- 
ties and the measuring of finished work for 
each branch of the building trade. The 
Chairman expressed great satisfaction that the 
inauguration of the new movement to secure 
the united action of the Building Trades 
Associations of Scotland in promoting and 
advancing the general interests of the Sent- 
tish building trades had received so wide- 
spread and enthusiastic support. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Botton.—The joiners in the employ of 
Messrs. J. C. & F. Woods have struck work 
because the firm is doing joinery work for 
Messrs. Dobson & Barlow’s textile machinery. 
The local Rule 10 reads as follows :—‘‘ Should 
any dispute arise in any employment between 
employers and employed which cannot be 
settled by themselves, stoppage of work shall 
not be allowable, but the dispute shall be 
referred to the local association for considera- 
tion, and a meeting called within seven days, 
and failing a settlement the matter shall then 
be referred to the local Conciliation Board for 
settlement.” The Bolton Master Builders’ 
Association claim that a meeting should have 
been called prior to the strike, but the opera- 
tives frankly state that they are out in 
sympathy with the engineers now out on strike 
at Messrs. Dobson & Barlow's. 

BraprorD.—Sir Arthur Godwin, the arbi- 
trator appointed to settle matters in dispute 
between the plumbers and their employers, has 
issued his award, wherein he gives an advance 
in wages of ld. per hour (9d. to 10d.), to take 
effect as from December 4, 1913, and to remain 
in force for two years. 

OtpHAM.—A strike has taken place at Messrs. 
Squire Ashton & Sons, Ltd., the joiners having 
ceased work because the employers refused to 
discharge a non-union man ause he objects 
to pay a special levy in support of the Roch- 
dale, Heywood, and district strike. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
ocal authorities, “ proposed’? works. at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 


Council. 





AsHTON.—Plans passed:—Mr. W. Dudley. 
workshop, rear of 21, Downall Green-road: Lord 
Gerard, streets plan, Downall Green-road; Mr. 
homas Williams, house, Bolton-road. 
Atherstone.—Plans passed :—Two s, 
\lesworth-common, for Mr. . H. Burnett; 
: house, Church-walk, Atherstone, for Mr. 
om Clarke. 

Belfast.—The Improvements Committee have 
’ issed the plan of the City Surveyor, Mr. H. A. 
Cutler, of the suggested approaches to the pro- 


See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on page 30. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 
and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 
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posed new bridge over the Great Northern Rail- 
way at Tate’s-avenue. ; 

Berwick.—A new etone bridge to cost £80,000 
is to be erected over the Tweed. i 

Bingley.—Plans peseed :—Lock-up shop in 
Dubb-lane, Bingley, for Mr. Harry Denby; pair 
of semi-detached houses in Langley-avenue, 
Bingley, for Mr. F. Moore; four cottages at 
Wilsden for Mr. Albert S. Lund; laundry at 
Myrtle-grove, Bingley; settling and precipitation 
tanks at mowing, Green Mills, Bingley, for Mr. 
J.H. Beaver, J.P. mis } 

Birstall.—The West Riding E.C. have decided 
to provide a new school at Howden Clough at 
an estimated cost of £2,250, 

Blackpool.—The Justices have passed plans for 
internal alterations at the South Shore Hotel 
for Mr. R. Rushton, and for extensive alterations 
at the Clifton Arms Hotel. These latter were 
explained by Mr. Gorst, the architect, who said 
it was proposed to take in the two adjoining 
shops and houses in the carriage-drive and in 
Market-street, and construct an arcade running 
from the promenade to Market-street, providing 
sixteen shops and twenty bedrooms over. t 
wag also proposed to construct a ballroom and 
enlarge the dining-room by enclosing the fore- 
court. 

Blandford.—The late Mr. J. I. Barnes has left 
£3.000 to provide a swimming-bath. 

Bramsha!!.—The Staffordshire E.C, propose to 
build a new echool. 

Brentwood.—The County Architect has sub- 
mitted a detailed estimate of the cost of the new 
buildings for the new secondary school for 150 
girls at Brentwood, amounting to £6,802 19s. 8d., 
to the Essex E.C., and they will be sent to the 
Board of Education with the detailed plans for 
final approval. : 

Brighton.—The Committee of the Royal Sussex 
County Hospital has decided to make structural 
alteration and extensions in connection with the 
centralisation of the heating and hot-water ser- 
vices, and, when required, to erect a cottage for 
So snunete. This involves an expenditure of 

Broadstairs.—The Kent E.C. have adopted 

nye for new Council schools, estimated to cost 
£ . . 
_ Carmyle.—Building operations are commencing 
in Carmyle on a large scale. Plans have been 
authorised for the erection of five tenements, 
three stories in height. consisting of fourteen 
houses of two rooms, bathroom, kitchen, and 
scullery, and fourteen houses of one room, bath- 
room, , and scullery. 

Cheadle.—Plang passed:—Miss A. Clibran, 
detached house at Moss-lane, Bramhall; Mrs. 
E. G. Crosby, pair of semi-detac houses in 
Lynton Park-road, off Heathbank-road; Messrs. 
F. & G. Taylor, for proposed 12-yds. roads, off 
Church-road, Gatley, 

Christchurch.— B.G. have .adopted the 
plan, prepared by Mr. H. Crawshaw, for two 


new cottage homes to be erected to the west of 
the present cottage homes, and it will be sub- 
mitted to the L.G.B. for approval. 

Church.—The late Mr, J. I. Barnes has left 
£1,000 to rebuild the almshouses. 

Cleethorpes.—The Humber Conservancy Board 
have granted permission to the U.D.C. to con- 
struct a marine lake, 22} acres in extent, in front 
of the King’s-parade at the southern extremity 
of the promenade. The lake will be formed by 
constructing a concrete wall 6 ft. above the 
present level of the foreshore, and will be filled 
and emptied by eluices. 

Coventry.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Three 
houses, Well-street, for Mr. G. H, Broad; two 
houses, Harefield-road, for Mr. E. J. Twigg; two 
houses, Stoney-road, for Mr. M. Harris; five 
houses, Stanway-road, for Messrs, Yardley & 
Sons; nineteen houses, Narrow-lane, for r. 
J. F Clarke; four houses, Terry-road, for Mesers. 
Godfrey Bros.; four houses, lovesdiencund for 
Mr. G. W._R. Philpot; workshops, Cromwell 
House, Earlsdon-avenue, for the illiameon 
Motor Company, Ltd.; conversion of stable, etc., 
into house (amended), Gas-street, for Mr. J. 
Powles; two houses, Broadway, for Mr. J. 
Tierney; extensions to the Stevengraph Works, 
Cox-street, for Messrs. Thos. Stevens, Ltd.; two 
houses, Pridmore-road, for Mr. J. Over; two 
houses, Stoke-park, for Mr. W. H. vis; two 
houses, Ethelfield-road, for Mr. G. Nichols; car- 
penter’s shop, off St. Joseph’s-avenue, for the 
Coventry Garden Suburbs, Ltd.; alterations and 
additions to No, 10, The Quadrant, Warwick- 
road, for the Committee of the Y.M.C.A.; five 
houses, Bryn-road, for Mr. H. Hiorns; one house, 
Warwick-avenue, for Mr. Geo. Hill; three houses, 
Farman-road, for Mr. J. Bolland; new shop 
front. No. 36, Earlsdon-street, for Mr. B. Ault; 
additions to sergeant-major’s quarters, Queen 
Victoria-road; alterations to premises, Derby- 
lane, for Mr. W.J. Wormell; coal chute, Rudge- 
road, for the Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd.: petrol 
stores, Upper York-street. for Mesers. Herbert, 
Ltd.; ten houses, St. Margaret’s-road, for Mr. J. 
Gardner; bottle store, the Clarence Stores, 
Earlsdon-avenue, for Mesers. Mitchells & 
Butlers; additions to verandahs, etc.. the In- 
firmary, Coventry Union Workhouse, for the 
Board of Guardians. 

Croxall.—The Bagot, Paget, and Drummond 
Trust have decided to build a new voluntary 
school. 

Croydon.—Plans passed:—Mr. J. J. Taylor, 
additions to cinematograph theatre, Windmill- 
road; Mr. W. Aston, fifteen houses, Melrose- 
avenue; Mr. P. Richardson, one house. Ray- 


mead-avenue ; r. Harrison, six houses, 
Mersham- ; Mr. H. Harrison, fifteen houses 
and motor-shed, Hythe-road; Mr. G. W, Booth 


cinematograph theatre, Lower Addiscombe-road ; 
Mr. E. Bates, four houses. shops, and stables, 

ndon- ; Messrs. Greenal! Cole. cinema- 
tograph theat 


Lower Addiscombe-road; Mr. P. 
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} , and house, Lower Addiscom be- 
se ese Pe Wooding & Son, two houses, 
Poliards-bi 0 . , sad 
‘er _—Lhe Board of Education have eppro 
.. ahs and plans for the proposed new a gd 
school. Piang for seventeen houses by . 
Bromley at Buckland have been passed by 


T.C. ‘ ‘ il be 
fermline.—it is expected that 1914 wi 
a con year tor the building trade. Foz the ane 
tion of the Admiralty houses alone @ gg ee . 
with @ reported capital of £1,250,000, hae been 
jormed, and is at present in communication with 
the Government @uthorities on the oo is 
the districts of Biairhall end Valieyfie a. es 


4 opening out of the ier 
io further extension of the building operations 


in progress there, 
arie Colne.—Preliminary plans for @ new 
oink to ‘accommodate 870 chil have been 


vent to the Board of Education by the Essex E.C. 
East Barnet.—Plans passed :—Factory _ at 
Brunswick-park for Mesers. Carr & Sons; cine- 
matograph theatre, Victoria-road, for Mr. E, A. 
Reed; six houses, ‘Bosworth-road, for Mr, H. A. 
Champ. 

Edinburgh.—Warrants granted by the Dean 
of Guild Court :—Luigi de Marco, alterations, 
37 and 89, Leith-street; North British Railway 
Company, office, Leith Walk Goods Station; 
Messrs. 8. Henderson & Son, Ltd., extension of 
Grove Biscuit Factory, Slateford-road ; Mr. 
Duncan Stuart, reconstruction of premises at 
Haddon'scourt; Naval end Military Institute, 
hall, ete., Cowgate; Corporation, alterations at 
Ceniral Fire-station, Laurieton; Mr. J. H. Herd- 
man, deviation, Kinellan, Murrayfield; and 
Mesers. John Cosall © eee. IS. deviation, 
King’s Stables-r and Cast rrace. 

Epping.—The Essex E.C, have adopted plans 
for the erection of the Hoving aponss subjects 
centre, and they will be forwar to the Board 
of Education for approval, ts 

Foleshill—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Six 
houses, Benthall-road, Foleshill, for Messrs. 
Whiteman & Clarke; house, Saunder’s-avenue, 
Bedworth, for Mr. Spencer. 

Glasgow.—Warrants granted by the Dean of 
Guild Court:—Burnbank Bowling C§ub, 235, 
Woodlands-road, to make additions to their club- 
house there; Messrs. William Cumming & Co., 
Ltd., Kelvindale Mille, Bridge-street, Maryhili. 
to erect an electric eub-station there; the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd., to make altera- 
tions at 8 to 12, Gordon-street; Archbishop 
Maguire and others, to erect additional school 
buildings at 835 to 837, Govan-road; the United 
Wireworks, Ltd., Edina Works, Leith-walk 
Edinburgh, to reerect part of building destroyed 
by fire in Savoy-street, Bridgeton; Messrs. G. & 
J. Weir, Lid., engineers, Cathcart, to make 
Preieeony Ks eet eee po md the Syrecw 
perty at 196, Bath-street: the Scottish , ole 
tive Wholesale Society, . 95, Morrison- 
ou = an ee i their factories at 
Arnott &' Co., Lid. to te ar on —_ 
19, Jamaica-street 3 ee eer ees os 

Golear.—Ho shop i . 

Mr, JW. Holdeward, Shop in Leymoor-road for 
alsted.—The Board of Education have 
infants” school, at-e cost of 808 some ©? the 

Hayes. “7 . : 
new ae rig te. Te © sien Dor 
by Messrs. Hal Williams. Toy, cee 
_ {etel Hempstead “Blane passed for » house, 
Rosebault abling at Bovingdon for Mr. 

Hey wood.—The Mutual Spinni 
rave deci 4 pinning Company 
have decided to erect a new mill of about 90,000 

Hinckley.—Plang passed b 
houses tan , y R.D.C. :—Two 
one = _ Cokes S Sons, Ear] Shilton ; 
prt ves ore t, Briggs; office for Messrs. 
Hinckley Isolation Can ; new_ hospital for 
for Mr. Burgess iw" Miswetl; house 

I rnsey ,— lans Pp - 
at 95 — assed :—Covered verandah 
Mr Gam avenue, Hornsey, submitted by 
in Grange-road, Hi urapl —” dwelling-house 
& E. Wilking, of Budge-tow? ott dnuilite toons 
in Hermistes even ge-row; six dwelling-houses 
Francis Chambers & So nt iy 7+ ig AR ci 

Huddersfield. The mm Cannon-street. 
approved of plane for oe Committee have 
Blacker-road for the Pe new picture-house in 
pany, Ltd.; two h alladium Picture Com- 
'. Jury; six houses. Br Osborne-road, for Mr. 
Piper &'Co. Plame} romley-road, for Messrs. 

{rut and Baker obtak tes He emote 
ure Company, Ltd., h oru lseum 
Levensh aa » have been disapproved. 
eregational Charct members of the io ith 
scheme fo a 
Cost hehe” fhurch Jaen it is estimated 

Le yt irn —The R.D < * 
tn 4) irn. -D.C. have decided 

he L.G.B to apply 
tthe ‘Middleham omea ee rae £2,400 to carry 
Mansfield - Plans werage scheme 
Carter-lane. for Mr assed :—Cinema theatre, 
1S@s, Cedar-street for M 8; 
cture-ho > 30 r . Brailefo 
Kinema nee, Skerry hill, for the People’s 
street, for Mr. BR.’ Wightmary houses. . Cada 
room. Market Hous -p - f ior gud ahow- 

Minster-in-She hat or Mr. J. Copestake. 
ment f the Halfwa H for the enlarge- 
lave hee y Houses Connell School 
two additio ‘D.C. have decided to build 
to com; rhe teeta to the isolation hospital 
convalescent ward S, bathrooms, kitchen, and 
cNerbury.—The Cinema Co 
pposs-toad Ane tend atcel. 108, Charing 
! 1lNUse oO : P e a. i ure 
at the corner of tek site in the London-road. 

1,300 perso avenue, arid accom 

' ms is to be provided. 
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etthematen.—-Epenauptions are now being 
at 


ton End for the erection of the 
on and North-Western Railway Company's 
creosote works, which it is pro to remove 
from Willesden. About 15 acres of land at the 
a4 Kennels’ has been staked out. ; 
_ Old -~the L.G.B. have held an inguiry 
into the application of the T.C. to borrow £3,300 
for a public washhouse. 

Oswaldtwistle.—The L.G.B. have given their 
sanction to the U.D.C. borrowing £1,805 in 
respect of sewage works at Belthorn, and 
£1,363 in respect of street improvements and the 
pipeeece of a site for the proposed Carnegie Free 

rary. 

Reading.—The University College authorities 
have decided to spend the £10,000 which Mr. 
G. W. Palmer bequeathed to them in the erec- 
tion of a library to form part of the buildings of 
the new University of Reading as a memoria! to 
Mr. Palmer. 

Renfrew.—The Dean of Guild Court has passed 
the plans for a new garden suburb within the 
burgh. The ground extends to 5 acres, and is 
situated in the New Mains-road, off Paisiey-road. 
There will be at the outset sixty-seven houses, 
consisting of twenty-three houses of two apurt- 
ments, with scullery and bathroom; thirty-six 
houses of three apartments, with scullery and 
bathroom; and eight houses of four apartments, 
with scullery and bathroom. The buiidings are 
composed of reinforced concrete, with rough-cast 
walle and gables and slate roofe. There will be 
fourteen houses to the acre, with new streets and 
roads intersecting. There is also space left tor 
recreation-grounds. 

_Romtord.—The R.D.C. have passed plans for a 
Church Hall in Upminster, for the Kev. H. H. 
Holden. Plans are being prepared for the 
oy t of the Salisbury-road School, 

miford. 

Rotherham.—The Wesleyan. Circuit contem- 
plate building a large hall at Northfield. 

Rugby.—Pians passed :—Rev. C. Blagden, new 
church, St, Philip, Wood-street; the B.T.H. 
mneny, td., extensions to building No. 2; 

r, G. Duxbury, twelve houses, Sandown-road; 
Mr. W. H. Taplin, two houses, Graham-road ; 
Mr. J. Tallon, dwelling-house in Park-road and 
Manor-road ; Mr. RK. Friend, two houses in 
F rederick-street, Lawford-road Estate; Messrs. 
Linnell & Son, three houses in Murray-road 
_ Saffron Walden.—Plans of a house to be erected 
in Audley-road for Mr. L. B. Stoneman, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. F. King & Sons; and ot 
additions to buildings in High-street for Mr. J 
Wright, submitted we Mr. % Dix, have been 
approved. 

St. Austell.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
Council’s echeme for the erection of twenty-two 
workmen’s dwellings at £205 per house, the total 
cost being £5,062. 

_Selby.—Plans have been prepared for altera 
tions to Selby Station on an extensive scale. 
short time ago the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany purchased the site adjoining Selby Station, 
and it is understood that the proposal is to make 
an entrance to the station from a fresh roadway 
ee re the park, and to improve the refres'- 
ment and waiting room accommodation. 

South Stoneham.—Mr. J. Willis Fleming. J.P., 
has plans for cottages before the R.D.C. 

Stafford.—The Staffordshire E.C. have adopted 
an amended sketch plan, submitted by the 
Architect to the Committee, providing for « 
laboratory, engineering laboratory, room for 
eooteeal Le classrooms, etc.. in tro stories 
at o proposed engineering schooi, an 
will forward plans to the ‘Board of Education. 

Stamford.—Plans passed for alterations to the 
house in the occupation of Mr. H. Pond, Tinwell- 
road; and for alterations to 68 and 69, High- 
street, for Messrs. Hunters. Ltd. 

Stockport.—Mr, Peirce, the Architect to the 
B.G.. has been instructed to prepare plans for 
an extension of the hospital : 

Swansea.—Plans by the R.D.C. :—Mr. 
D. T. Davies, Frampton-road. Gorseinon, one 
house: Mr. John Arnold, Clydach, one hovse, 
Mr. W. J. Liewellyn, Lonlas, Lansamlet, eight 
houses; Mr. B. Thomas, Mount-street, Gowerton, 
two back kitchens; Mr E. L. Jones, Heol-Ddu, 
Liangyfelach, one house; Mr. Alfred Dvies, 
Swansea-road, Pontardulais, one shop; Mr. ben 
Jones. Velindre, Pontardulais, one house; Mr. 
p. Lewis. Alexandra-road, Loughor, two 

ouses and shops. : 

Wath.—The int fever hospital of the Wath 
and Ripon R.D.C.’s is to be enlarged, at a cost 

bout £3,000. 
2 > Carr, White, & Co., Lid., are 
about to make important factory extensions on 
the ground they recently purchased near the 
railway goods station. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, TWICKENHAM. 

All Saints’ Church, Staines-road, Upper 
Twickenham, is in course of erection from the 
design of Mr. J. 8. Alder, Arundel-street, 
Strand. The general contractors are Messrs. 
Joseph Dorey & Co., Ltd., Brentford. Accom- 

ion is provided for 758. It is proposed 
eventually to build a tower and to make 
provision for a peal of bells. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE MISSION, EUSTON. ; 

N mission buildings in connection wit 
Ma dalen College, Oxford, have been erected 
in Piscnesipn-ctnect, Euston, N.W., from the 
design of Mr. Ronald P. Jones, Stone-build- 
i Lincoln’s Inn. The buildings comprise 4 
emall chapel, a — a - clu —, 

yinnasium, : ete. general contractor 

Mr J. A. Hunt, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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COUNCIL SCHOOLS AT TURSDALE. 

These new schools have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. W. Rutherforth, the 
Durham County Architect. Accommodation is 
provided for 180 children, and the cost of the 
building is about £1,800. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators 
have been applied to the new Police Court, 
Great Marlborough-street, W. Under the 
direction of Messrs. Halley & Neil, architects, 
Glasgow, the.‘ Boyle”’ system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Boyle’s latest patent 
*air-pump”’ ventilators and air-inlets, has 
been applied to the Picture Theatre, Parkhead, 
Glasgow. 

The Simon Langton Schools, Canterbury, 
aro being supplied with Shorland’s warm-air 
ventilating patent Manchester grates and 

tent hygienic inlet ventilators by Messrs. 
= H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. The Weir Hospital, Balham, is 
being supplied with Shorland’s warm-air ven- 
tilating patent Manchester stoves, with descend- 
ing smoke flues; and the new Workhouse 
Hospital, Hull, is being supplied with 
Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Man- 
chester grates. 

‘“*Ceresit,”” the waterproofer, is being used 
at the Lancashire County Council's new asylum, 
Whalley, the rough-<cast of which is water- 
proofed with the material. 

We understand from the makers of Pudlo, 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., of King’s 
Lynn, that the material is meeting with general 
approval. The makers claim that the material 
is effective for euch work as flat cement roofs, 
vertical and horizontal damp-courses, rough-cast 
walls, stokeholes and other underground pits, 
casements, tanks, etc. It has been suggested 
that the inclusion of a waterproofing material 
affects the strength of cement, especially in 
relation to compression strain; but from the tests 
of Messrs. Henry Faija & Co. and Messrs. David 
Kirkaldy & Sons it appears that Pudilo not 
only does not weaken cement, but it increases 
the strengths, both tension and compression. 

We have received date calendars from Messrs. 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., of Leicester; Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons, of London; Messrs. 
Hibberd Brothers, Ltd., of London; and 
Messrs. Martin, Hood, & Larkin, of London. 
All these calendars are tastefully got up, each 
one setting forth the various goods supplied 
and dealt with by the firms mentioned. 

A notification * been issued by the War 
Office that the tender of Bell’s United Asbestos 
Company, Ltd., of Southwark-street, London, 
has n accepted for the supply during the 
three years from December 17, 1913, of asbestos- 
cement (‘ Poilite”) roofing slates, wall and 
ceiling sheets, ete., made at Bell’s United 
Asbestos Company's “ Poilite’’ factory at 


Harefield, Middlesex. 
———_e-}o—__—_— 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. Francis Léon Pither. 


In our last issue we briefly referred to the 
death of Mr. Pither, architect, which occurred 
on December 17, at his home, 91, Tollington- 
park, N. Old fellow-students at South Kensing- 
ton and Royal Academy Schools will recall 
that Mr. Pither was awarded the Queen’s Prize 
for a drawing of the large model of Wren’s 
original design for St Paul’s Cathedral; also 
the R.A. silver medal for a measured drawing 
of Henry VII.’s tomb at Westminster. This 
latter drawing, done in 1874, he recently pre- 
sented to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Mr. Pither, who was born in 1853, was articled 
to Mr. Henry Jones Lanchester, and as an 
assistant was with Mr. Richard Phené Spiers, 
Messrs. Goldie & Child, and other architects. 
He started his practice in 1875, his principal 
works being country houses and various busi- 
ness premises in London. Shortly before his 
death Mr. Pither was completing plans for a 
large block of buildings in Mortimer-street, 
W., for his brother, Mr. Ernest Pither. From 
1876 to the date of his death Mr. Pither was 
a Visiting Master et University College 
School; from 1901 an Examiner in Advanced 
Perspective to the Board of Education; from 
1908 Examiner in Building Construction, etc., 
to the London Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. T. H. Ure. 

We regret to have to report the death of 
Mr. T. Hyslop Ure, architect, of Dunfermline, 
who died at his residence in Carnegie-street, 
Dunfermline. One of Mr. Ure’s first large 
works was the extension to Messrs. Andrew 
Reid & Co.’s warehouse, and among other 
works for which he was the architect are the 
municipal buildin Cowdenbeath, and the 
United Free Churches at Townhill-and Kelty. 
Mr. Ure was fifty years of age. 
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RECTANGULAR BEAMS IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
By Leonarp Lesper, B.Eng., A.M. Inst.C.E. 


In a concrete beam or slab (Fig. 1) supported 
at both ends and loaded in any way whatever 
the upper fibres or layers of the beam are 
compressed and the lower fibres stretched. 
These strains are greatest in the extreme 
fibres at the top and bottom of the beam and 
decrease uniformly towards the beam’s centre 
of depth where they reduce to zero—that is, 
in the plane of the neutral axis. Thus the 
neutral axis of any section may be defined as 
the line of demarcation between the horizontal 
elastic stresses of tension and compression 
exerted by the fibres of that particular cross- 
section of the beam. For ordinary beams 
composed of materials equally strong and 
equally elastic in both tension and compression, 
and subject only to stresses well within the 
limits of elasticity, the neutral axis obviously 
passes through the centre of gravity of the 
figure and at right angles to the axis of the 
cross-section. 

Since stress varies as strain, the amount of the 
beam’s deflection is proportiona! to the load, 
provided that the limit of the elastic reactions 
of the extreme upper and lower fibres be not 
exceeded. 

Graphical Representation. 

Let lk (Fig. 2) represent the amount the 
uppermost fibre of the beam is compressed, 
and mn the amount of tension at the lowermost 
edge, where Im drawn to a suitable scale repre- 
sents the depth of the beam, and o the neutral 
axis. Then the lengths lk, mn can be set 
off on opposite sides of Im to represent to 
scale the intensities in the extreme fibres of 
the beam. They are drawn on =m sides 
of Im and of equal amount, for lé is in com- 
pression and mn in tension and of equal inten- 
sity. Join kon. Then an ordinate such as st 
drawn from any point s in the depth of the beam 
distant y from the neutral axis and cutting 
nok in t will represent the intensity of stress 
at that depth of the beam. 

Thus by simple proportion we have the 
relation ‘ 

<a ee Ve ae ) 


p:y=f:e 
where f = the horizontal stress per square inch 
exerted by the extreme fibres distant c from 
the neutral axis; and p = the horizontal stress 
per square inch exerted by the fibres distant y 
from the neutral axis. 
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Suppose, for example, that the intensity 
of stress on the extreme fibres of a beam 12 in. 
deep caused by a system of loading be 2 cwt. 

r square inch, and that it is required to 
determine the intensity of stress per square inch 
4 in. above or below the neutral axis. Substi- 
tuting for these values in the above equation (1), 

p:2=4: 6. 
Therefore, p =1-3 ewt. per square inch. 

The resistance each horizontal layer of the 
beam offers to bending depends on their 
leverages—that is, their distances from the 
neutral axis. Thus the total effective resistance 
of the beam—that is, its moment of resistance— 
is the sum of all the pressures exerted by each 
horizontal layer into which the beam is divided 
multiplied by their respective leverages (the 
distance of the centre of each strip from the 
neutral axis). 

In the present case the total tension and 
compression exerted by the layers of the beam 
is represented graphically by the areas of the 
triangles olk and omn respectively, and can 
be assumed to act at the centre of gravity of 
these triangles—that is, at distances of two- 
thirds the half-depth of the beam on either side 
of the neutral axis. 


Reinforcement Theory. 


As the beam is made of concrete, it is obvious 
that, since concrete is relatively weak in tension 
and strong in compression, failure will take 
= owing to the tensional stresses in the 

ttom layers of the beam exceeding the ulti- 
mate stress of the material. When this occurs 
the upper layers of the concrete are not stressed 
- 4 to anything like their ultimate strength. 
Thus, in order to develop the full compressional 
strength of the concrete above the neutral axis, 
the tensional strength of the concrete below the 
neutral axis must be greatly increased. To 
this end bars of mild steel are embedded in 
the lower portion of the beam in such a position 
and of such amount that both the upper and 
lower portions of the beam may be equally 
strong in both compression and tension. 


Notation. 


The following notation for reinforced con- 
crete calculations is extracted from that recom- 
mended in the R.I.B.A. Report, and has been 
universally adopted as the standard notation :— 

Let 

A, = cross-sectional area of shear members. 

A, = area of tensile reinforcement in square 
inches. . 

a = arm of resisting moment in inches. 

b = breadth of beam in inches. 

¢ = compressive stress on compressed 
pe of the concrete in pounds per 
square inch. 

d = effective depth of beam in inches. 

le = elastic modulus of concrete in pounds 
per square inch. 

E, = elastic modulus of steel in pounds 
per square inch. 

2 = span of beam in inches. 

m = ratio of the modulii of elasticity of 
steel to concrete E,/E, = 15. 

n == depth of neutral axis below the com- 
pressed edge in inches. 

n, = n/d = the neutral axis ratio. 

p = pitch of distance apart (centre to 
centre) of the shear members 
measured horizontally. 

r = A,/bd = ratio of area of tensile rein- 
forcement to the area bd. 

S = the total shear in pounds at a ver- 
tical section. 

8 = shear stress on steel in pounds per 
square inch. 

t = tensile stress on the steel in pounds 
per square inch. 


Reinforced Concrete Beams. 


Obviously, then, for reinforced concrete 
beams the neutral axis will not%be situated 
at the centre of gravity of the section, but will 
be nearer the top surface of the beam, as shown 
in the next figure (No. 3). The shaded area 
represents the compressional stress exerted 
by the concrete, and the length of the line “ ¢” 
the tension of the steel. 

It is usual to neglect the slight tensional 
strength of the concrete in reinforced concrete 
beams, for, on account of the differences in 
the elastic properties of the steel — the 
concrete (steel is fifteen times more elastic 
than concrete), equal deformations do not 
give equal stresses. For a low stress that on 
the steel is fifteen times that on the concrete 
at the same distance from the neutral axis. 
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Assuming the maximum working tensions) 
stress on the steel as 16,000 Ib. nd square inch, 
then the tensional stress on concrete at 
the same distance from the neutral axis js 
16,000/15 = 1,066°7 Ib. square inch, which 
is far in excess of the ultimate strength of the 
concrete. Therefore it is quite admissible 
to neglect any slight tensional strength due 
to the concrete in calculations which would err, 
if at all, on the side of safety. 


Position of Neutral Axis. 


The exact position of the neutral axis cay 
be calculated by means of the following formula 
taken from the R.1.B.A. Report on Reinforced 
Concrete :— 


m= 4/( m+ 2rm)—rm. . (2) 


an equation which readily gives the distances 
of the neutral axis below the compressed edge 
for a percentages of steel, and 
are plotted to scale on squared paper in the next 
diagram (Fig. 4), so as to be available for future 
reference. 

It is clear from this figure that as the ratio 
of the steel to the concrete increases the 
neutral axis is thrown further from the upper 
surface of the beam and the compressional 
area of the concrete and consequently the 
strength of the beam is increased. Generally 
speaking, there is usually an excess of steel or 
an excess of concrete on account of the economy 
of the materials employed. In the case of 
rectangular beams, however, with tensile 
reinforcement only, the critical or economical 
ratio of steel to concrete is about two-thirds of 
1 per cent.—i.e., about 0°67 per cent. Fora 
lesser percentage of metal the beam will fail 
on the tensional side and for a greater per- 
centage on the compressional side. 


Steel. 


The form of steel best suited for reinforced 
concrete work is the round section, because it 
is more compact than other shapes, and also 
because it is easier to pack concrete around it 
in the moulds. In special cases other forms of 
bar, such as the indented-steel bar, may be 
used with advantage, for instance, where short 
lengths only are permissible. 

All steel should be covered with } in. of 
concrete on slabs and | in. on beams, but not 
more, for to obtain the greatest advantage from 
the steel the deeper its position from the top of 
the beam the greater its lever-arm, and conse- 
quently the greater the strength of the beam 
On the other hand, the steel must have 4 
sufficient cover to protect it from the action of 
the flames in case of fire and from the oxidation 
or formation of rust by the atmosphere. 

The maximum allowable tension on the stee! 
may be assumed at 16,000 Ib. per square inch, 
where the ultimate strength is 60,000 lb. per 
square inch. 
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rushing 
Vhen the conerete is such that the crus 
senate developed after twenty-eight days 
varies from 2,400 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. per — 
inch, and the steel has @ tenacity of no 
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than 60,000 Ib. per square inch, the following 
working stresses can be allowed on the concrete 
in beams :— 

In compression . 


Im GOR... . <0 cos : 
Adhesion of metal ... 


Formule for Rectangular Beams. 


The elastic theorem states that 
stress varies as strain 
that is stress = E x strain 
where E is some constant, and is called the 
coefficient or modulus of elasticity. Thus 
referring to the figure (3) :-— 
c= E, x AB 
and ¢= E, x CD 
where E, and E, are the modulii of elasticity of 
the concrete and steel respectively. 
Also by simple proportion :-— 


AB:CD=Aa0:DO.... @) 


Substituting for the above values in this 
equation, we have 


. 600 Tb. per square inch. 
60 Ib. per square inch. 
100 Ib. per square inch. 


c t 
:.‘s. =nd:d-nd 


which on writing m for g, 2nd multiplying up 


hecomes 


cm ~ Po 
t 1-H; 
Therefore 
verti 
tn, 
m (1— n) - ® 
cm (1— an, 

» « © 


ny 
Substituting for the values of ¢, m, and ¢ in 
equation (4) the depth of the neutral axis ratio 
required for economic distribution of steel and 
concrete is readily obtained. It ig:— 
600 « 15 
16,00 + 60 x 15 
Again, suppose 


= 0°36. 


area of steel reinforcement 
area of concrete 


area Of steel reinforcement 
bxd 


Then the orca of steel reinforcement — r.b.d. 

- 4 the total extension exerted by it 

= d. \lso the total compression on the 

a ~ b.dn,. And these two quantities 
st be il if the ratios of concrete and 

Steel are omic 

; ; tr.bd. — b.dn 

Substitutie for the v ‘giver 

(5) in the a: ve, ee Bit i a 
r=. = —_\Omp 0-00675 

Which . Peles “ BO <65y 

a. the ratio of steel to concrete 


‘n order that the quantities of the 
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materials shall be economic, and is especially 
' marked in the diagram (Fig. 4). 


Moment of Resistance. 


The distance between the lines of action of 
the two forces of tension and compression is 
that between the centres of the concrete and 
the steel. Referring to the figure (3), it is 


dn, 3 ny 
"5 = a( z 3) 
Therefore the moment of resistance of the steel 
= force of tension » lever arm 


= t.r.bd. a( _ +) 
= b@ [er (1-9)] . er 


And the moment of resistance of the concrete 


= force of compression x lever arm 


= fe.b.dn, x d (1 P 3) 


= ba [ gen, (1 - #)). ee ae 


For economic ratios of steel and concrete, i.¢., 
two-thirds of 1 per cent., or 0 67 per cent. the 
values of r and , have already been proved to 
be 0°00675 and 0°36 respectively. Substituting 
for these values in the above equations (7) and 
(8), the moment of resistance of the steel 
becomes 


ba | 16,000 < 000675 (1 - a) 
= 0b? . . 9 


Also the moment of resistance of the concrete 
from equation (8) 


= bd? [: « 600 » 0°36 (1 — "F)] 


= @95°Otbd? .. . - (10 


Design of Rectangular Beams. 


The proportions of reinforced concrete beams 
may now be determined by ascertaining the 
maximum bending moment due to the loading 
and equating it to the moment of resistance as 
determined by equations (7) and (8), or by 
equations (9) and (10) when the ratios of steel 
and concrete are economic. 

In practice the minimum depth of the beam 
is uth the span, but, of course, the deeper the 
beam the less the quantity of steel required. 
The most economic section is that in which the 
depth of the beam is three times the breadth. 
A well-proportioned beam is frequently that in 
which 6 = 06d; equations (9) and (19) may 
then be written 

95°04 « (06 d) x a 
= $7026 d? = (eay)57 @* . . O(N) 

Time is saved and results conveniently com- 
pared by plotting the results obtained by the 
foregoing equations on squared paper, so as to 
be available for future reference. In the next 
diagram (Fig. 5) the ordinates represent the 
resistance moment in millions of inch-pounds, and 
the abscissw the effective depth of the reinforced 
beam in inches. The junction of these two 
with a curved line gives the breadth of the 
reinforced beam corresponding to that particu- 
lar depth and bending moment as calculated by 
equations (9) and (10). Thus we see from the 
figure that choosing a bending moment of 
1,400,000 in.-lb. and an effective depth of 
28°6 in., the breadth required is 18 in. Or, 
again, if the depth be 35 in. the breadth required 
is 12 in., and so on, for the same bending 
moment. The dotted line gives the depth of 
the beam required where the breadth of the 
beam is 0.6 d, and is calculated by equation (11). 
Thus if the bending moment be 1,600,000 in.-lb., 
carrying the line horizontally along to the 
right to meet the dotted line, we see that 
the depth of beam required is 30°4 in., and thus 
the breadth of the beam = 0°6 x 30°4 = 18°24 
== 18} in. (say). 

Numerical Example. 

As an example of the use of the preceding 
formule, suppose that a concrete beam rein- 
forced with steel rods is to be designed so as 
to carry a safe distributed load of 20 tons. The 

, measured from the centre to centre of each 
support, is 17 ft. It is required to determine 
the necessary size of the beam and the amount 
of the reinforcement. ; 

Assuming a trial size for the beam, its weight 
at 150 lb. per cubic foot is easily obtained. 
Supposing the beam to be 18 in. wide and 30 in. 
deep, the weight 
18 x 30 x 17 « 150 _ 9,562°5 Ib. 

12 x 12 


Thus the total load distributed along the beam 


27 


which has to be carried = 9.5625 + (20 x 
2240) = 54,362°5 Ib. 
And the maximum bending moment 
WL _ 54,9085 « 17 « 12 


8 8 
1,386,243°75 in.-Ib, 
Equating this bending moment to the moment 
of resistance, we have by equations (9) and (10) 
95°04 bd* = 1,386,243°75 


and } = 18 in. 
consequently 
Rss 1996243°75 


\ 60 a = ee 284 in 
Or by means of the diagram (Fig. 5), choosing 
the width 18 in., we at once see that the corre- 
sponding depth required for a bending moment 
of 1,386,243°75 in.-lb. is 28} in., ‘as already 
determined. 
The area of the steel reinforcement required 
= 7.b.d. 
0°00675 x 18 x 28°5 
= 3°4675 sq. in. 
Using j-in. bars of an area of 0°6 sq. in., it 
appears that six of these bars will be required 
to provide the necessary reinforcement. Again, 
these bars will require at least | in. of cover, 
so that the overall dimensions of the beam may 
be correctly assumed at 30 in. deep by 18 in. 
wide. The completed design of the section is 
shown in the next diagram (Fig. 6). 


Checking the Designed Beam. 

The dimensions of the beam must now be 
checked to make quite sure that the safe limits 
of the materials have not been exceeded owing 
to the small alterations rendered necessary in 
the actual design. 

Substituting for the area of the steel and the 
concrete in the designed beam, we have 

6xoe1s 

r= is =< 25 = 0007 
Using this value of r in equation (2), we have 
for the neutral axis ratio depth 
_/ (0-007) (15)* + (2 « 0007 « 15) — 15 « 0-007 

= 037 

The values for the given bending moment, and 
the known values of b, d, r, and n, may now be 
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inserted in equation (7) to give the intensity of 
stress on the steel 
13862.43°75 
Cm wa 
18 x (28°5)" x ©007 « (1 : ) 
= 15,447 Ib, per square inch 
and from equation (8) in a similar manner the 
intensity of stress on the concrete 
1334213°75 = 2 
aes ay % ox 
18 x (@B5P x 087 (1— >) 
= 5843 Ib. per square inch. 
And since the intensities of both these stresses 
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are within the limits of those allowed, the beam 
is designed so far in accordance with the 
regulations of the R.1.B.A. Report. 


Shear Stress. 

The question of shearing stress, which has 
been omitted up to the present in order to 
simplify matters, must now be taken into 
account. 

This shearing stress is due to the opposition 
of the load and the reactions at the supports, 
so that the greatest shearing action occurs at 
the supports. For the stress at any point 
along the beam is equal to the reaction at one 
support less the load situated between that 
support and the point chosen. Thus_ the 
shearing stress depends upon the amount and 
nature of the | and is independent of the 
span. Consequently it is in the case of beams 
carrying heavy loads over short spans where 
high-shearing stresses are develo These 
stresses act both horizontally and vertically, 
and at any point in the beam these two actions 
will be equal, so that shear members are often 
placed at angles of 45 deg. in order to resist the 
resultant of these two forces. 

The shearing stress is not uniformly dis- 
tributed over the cross-section of the beam, 
but is greatest where the longitudinal stresses 
are least—that is, at the neutral axis—and is 
least where the longitudinal stresses are greatest 
—that is, at the compressed edge of the reinforced 
beam. Thus the distribution of the shearing 
stresses for a reinforced-concrete beam are as 
shown in the next figure (No. 7). 

The upper part of the figure represents a 
parabolic curve, so that the equivalent area 
over which the stresses act above the neutral 
axis is two-thirds b.n, and below the neutral 
axisb(d—n). Therefore the equivalent area of 
the whole section under shear stress 


3, b(a b(a 3) 
3 "a+O(d—np = Oe ri 


The permissible shear stress on the concrete is 
60 lb. per square inch, thus the total shear 
resisted by a reinforced-concrete beam 


8 = 00.) (a i 3) is le 

In the present case the maximum shear is at 
the supports, and its amount 

Ww 54,362°5 

-" en 

z 2 
and the maximum shear stress per square inch 
must not exceed 60 lb., or shear members will 
be required. 

Substituting in the equation (12), we have 

27,181°3 

sas 
18 x 25°03 
and this is just above the permissible limit, so 
that shear members are not theoretically 
required in this case, as some of the tensional 
bars can easily be turned up near the supports 
at an angle of 45 deg. For the amount of 
tensile reinforcement provided was 3°46 sq. in., 
and is just sufficient to resist the maximum 
bending moment at the centre of the beam. 
Consequently this reinforcement is more than 
sufficient at points along the beam between the 
centre and a support, the excess increasing 
towards the support. Therefore additional 
provision for shear can be “saogoege by turning 
up (say) three of the {-in. bars at 45 deg. near 
the supports. This is sufficient to show that 
in the ordinary case of slabs and rectangular 
beams with single reinforcement enough con- 
crete is provided in the section to withstand the 
shearing stresses developed. 

However, in order to comply with any 
regulations which make the provision of shear 
members compulsory in all cases, since they are 
not theoretically required, they could be out of 
(say) flat bar iron | in. wide and ,', in. thick. 

Placing them at some distance apart less 
than 28 in., since the span is 17 ft., the required 


17 x 12 r 
Thus 


spaces =o @? 
arranging the stirrups vertically so that there 
is a space at the centre, it is seen that six only 
are required, three on each side of the centre 
line, and fixed to each tensile rod in turn, as 
shown in the section (Fig. 6). 


Adhesion. 

Again, since the shearing stresses increase 
from the outer surface towards the centre, and 
reach their greatest moment at the line of the 
neutral axis, it is clear that the greatest shearing 
moment must be equal to the adhesion of the 
iron and the concrete. 

Thus expressing the perimeter or cireum- 


= 27,181°3 Ib. 


= 60°2 Ib. per square inch 


number of (say). 
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ference of the bars by 0, the intensity of stress 
per square inch round the bars will be equal to 
8 
Trt + eee eee 
o(¢- 5) 


This intensity of stress should not exceed 
100 Ib. per square inch. The circumference of 
a §-in. diameter bar is 2°748 in., and since six 
of them are used the total circumference 
= 6 x 2748 = 167488 
And S = 27,1813, d = 235, n, = 0°37 
Substituting for these values in the equation 
(13), we have for the intensity of stress 
27,181°3 ach tects 
16-488 (285 Me . =) 25 er 





which is well inside the permissible limit. 
NO > 
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Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. [Illus- 
trated by Hanslip Fletcher. (Sedgwick & 
Jackson. 5s.) 

Mr. Bonz’s book is one which will be read 

with pleasure by those who do not know 

Edinburgh and with delight by those who know 

and, with the author, love it. 

From first to last it is what such a book 
should be—a number of impressions which 
convey the charm of the subject in language 
which reminds us very strongly of Stevenson s 
well-known essays. he illustrations are well 
chosen, and consist of drawings which, though 
slight, give the architectural and atmospheric 
effects of the Northern Athens with great 
fidelity and distinctness. 

We are glad to find a Scotsman who gives 
us a warning of the rigorous climate of his 
own land by repeating an anecdote about James 
Payn, who settled there in 1858 as editor of 
Chambers’s Journal. Richard Chambers assured 
Payn that the same isothermal band , 
through Edinburgh and London, to which 
Payn’s reply was :— 

I know nothing about isothermal bands, but 


I never saw a four-wheeled cab blown upside 
down in London. 


Saar aiiaashs 


el ll 


Lady Stairs Close, Edinburgh. 
(From “ Edinburgh Revisited.” 
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Perhaps, the author adds, it is as well to |e,, 
one’s comment on the Edinburgh weatlicr ,; 
that. The author says that, despite the }03s ,; 
its ports and the destruction done by t), 
hammer of the Reformation, the medizval ¢{.; 
of Edinburgh is really stronger than that oj 
Durham, Rouen, Lucca, Tréves, or Cologne. 
and we think the contention is justified ay; 
that the 

Tall, close-set buildings on the height, »; 
nacled, to » and peak-gabled, and ‘the bold 
castle at the top rising so sharply from the greey 
valley still give the idea of a city on guar 
against wild enemies. y 

The valley gardens which separate the Ney 
from the Old Town 

Contribute enormously to the esthetic 
tent of the city. ame | allow you to stand back 
as from a picture, and give the memory time | 
colour the impression with thoughts of medieva 
towns in illuminated miesals and artists’ ide, 
pictures of the towns of chivalry. 

——, may be said to be a standiy 
example of the truth that a town is beautify! 
not so much on account of the architectur 
which it contains, but because of the way tha: 
architecture is framed, and in Edinburgh wy 
are constantly seeing the pictures formed for u: 

It may be = that the author goes a litt): 
far in his praise of Princes-street, fine as it is :— 

It is better than the Rue de Rivoli wit: 
Montmartre set in the Tuileries gardens. 

This may be so for a Scotsman, but we fee! « 
little doubt if those of us who are born south 
of the Tweed could go quite so far. 

Still, only the author in love with his subject 
can write a delightful book, and exaggeration i: 
a consequence of that love, and must be taken 
with it! 

There are a number of amusing anecdotes 
interspersed throughout, among which may | 
mentioned that of the Edinburgh grocer :— 

No tradesman seems to be permitted to ope! 
a shop in the New Town unless he is sound 
classic in his shop front. There is a beautifu 
Corinthian grocer near one of the great square 
who exercises a strange fascination over thos 
who linger at his frontage. I have been told | 
one who has studied the shop that his romance 
of business was something like thie. He began 
at Stockbridge in quite a smal] way with one 
Doric pilaster. By-and-by, as he prospered, he 
thought he would make the venture and go 1 


_— —_—— —— Manes aa | 
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and 80 one fae morning ae 
the 2! ond ' 
hop halfway to Fr 1 ag di 

w ee! h ! magine 
[one «8,8 ON after ten. years of 
oy Or sy, and perhaps @ grocers licence in 


prosper’ ss tep is om, on 
his safc the ~ the top of the hill with 


we see : full entablature. 
ithian columns and @ , ! 

fluted © — aa that every rocer’s bey in Edin- 

wags carries a Corinthian rder in his message 


basket ? : ; E 
author gives expression to his apprecia- 
“ate the fg and charm of a = 
of the Adams, amilton, and Play the r 
us he savs, is again becoming the study an 
delight of lovers of architecture. oe 
We could readily write at great a. o 
this very interesting book, but feel that is 
more fitting to advise our readers to ma 2 
wise investment and get It for themselves. t 
is one of those investments which will not 
‘ng regret in its train. 
a ap criticism we have to make is that 
the addition of a small map would be useful 
hut it is doubtless hardly possible for the writer 
to know that in this benighted Southern land 
all of us do not know Edinburgh, though we all 


should know it! 

ollect: d Essays and Papers Relating to Free- 
masonry. By Ropert Frexe Govtp, Past 
Senior Grand Deacon, England. (Belfast : 
William Tate, 37, Dunluce-avenue. London : 
Spencer & Co., 19, 20, and 21, Great Queen 
street, W.C., 1913.) : 
Ters work, while primarily intended for the 
perusal of members of “ the Craft,’’ will be 
found of considerable interest to many who are 
outside that magic circle. 

The association of names such as Wyatt 
Papworth, Professor T. Hayter Lewis with the 
historical records of the ancient craft, as well 
as that of Sir Christopher Wren, apart from the 
connection between operative and speculative 
or “ Free” masonry, invests the subject with 
an interest to architects, whether they are 
Freemasons or not. 

To many who are under the impression that 
the rites of Freemasonry rest upon tradition 
only it will be very surprising to find that there 
is so much literature upon the subject, as is 
shown by the numerous references in the 
collection of essays now under notice. 

It may be news to many that “* the Society of 
Freemasons has, by a consensus of authority, 
heen regarded . a8 a body of men 
practising a style of architecture derived by 
them from the Arabians” (Gothic), a belief 
which arose from a statement in a work by 
Christopher Wren the younger—* Parentalia ” 

as a theory or conjecture ascribed to his 
father, Sir Christopher Wren, “‘ Grand Master,”’ 
although this office did not exist at the time 
Sir Christopher is supposed to have held it. The 
statement attributed to him is :—“ The Italians 
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George-street, Edinburgh. 


(From “ Edinburgh Revisited.’’) 


‘ French, German, and Flemings joined 
into a fraternity of architects, procuring Papal 
Bulls for the Encouragement and particular 
Privileges ; they stiled themselves Freemasons, 
and ranged from one Nation to another as they 
found Churches to be built. A Sur- 
veyor govern'’d in Chief; every tenth Man was 
called a Warden, and overlooked each nine.” 
The reference to Papal Bulls in this connection 
is rather strange when the attitude of the 
Roman Church to-day towards Freemasonry is 
considered. The statement above quoted is 
doubtless based in great part upon the tradition 
which dates the introduction of Freemasonry 
into England at about the time of Henry ILL. 

Sir Christopher Wren is supposed to have 
been a member of the Lodge of Antiquity (No. 1), 
which held its meetings at the Goose and 
Gridiron Alehouse, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
John Aubrey, writing in 1691, says :—* This 
day, May the 18th is a great con- 
vention at St. Paul's Church of the Fraternity 
of the Accepted Masons: where Sir Christopher 
Wren is to be adopted a Brother.” It is, how- 
ever, not known whether Aubrey’s prediction 
was fulfilled. 

Some of the old charges contain rules which 





Poard-room: Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 
(From “ Edinbur, h Revisite’.”) 


read very strangely in these times, but which 
point to an almost ideal state of the manage- 
ment of a trade and show that masonry was 
a “close ’’ business with a quaint combination 
of worldly wisdom and morality, e.g. :— 

**A Master to take no apprentice without he 
has sufficient occupation for him, or to set 3 of 
his fellows, or 2 at the least at work.” 

“That no Master or Fellow put away any 
Lord’s work to task that ought to be journey 
work.” 

“That a Mason be no common player at 
cards, dice, or hazard.” 

“That no Fellow go into the town of a 
night time without a witness to bear record 
that he was in an honest place.” 

“A Mason not to pay for work improperly 
executed.” 

And many others, of which the foregoing are 
fair examples. 

The amount of research displayed in the work 
is immense, and one can look upon the portrait 
of the author, which forms the frontispiece, 
with the respect due to industry and to an 
intellect w'.ich must appeal to all whether, as 
we have p-eviously said, within or without the 
magic circle. 


—— -_—@~@—e- 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


In our report of the last meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, p. 665, December 
19, Mr. C. R. Peers was made to say : “ There 
were two things they had to consider. Firstly, 
they must not impair the historical interest 
of the building, and, further, they must not 
consider the ewsthetic side. Those were the 
me em functions of the antiquary and the 
architect.”” The insertion of the second “ not ” 
makes nonsense of the sentence. “They must 
consider the wsthetic side’ is what Mr. Peers 
really said. 

THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 

We are informed that the Council ot the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated) may award 
in 1914 a premium of books or instruments to 
the value of £10 10s. for an approved essay on 
the “* The Status of the Engineering Profession.” 
The Council reserve the nght to withhold the 
premium if the essays received are not of a 
sufficient standard of merit. The competition 
is open to all, and application for detailed 
particulars should be made to the Secretary, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster. The last date 
for receiving essays is May 30, 1914. 


—+@<-- 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


Public Appointments, L ; 


Auction Sales, lxiv 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names‘of those willing +. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
: endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. : 


Competitions. 


Fesrvary 1, — Coventry. — Tecunicat Insti- 


rute.—The Coventry Corporation invite com- 
tative sketch plans for a Municipal Technical 
nstitute at Pool M w. 

* March 2.—Hendon, N.W.—The Hendon 


U.D.C. imvite architects to submit designs in 
competition for the erection of public baths at 
The Burroughs, Hendon, Premiums, £100, £75, 
and £50 respectively. 

March 20. — Belfast. Art GALLERY AND 
Musevum.—The Belfast Corporation invite designe 
for onere, buildings. oo Ry es to onaeet * 
£75,000, of which on wi 6 
once. Assessor, Mr. John J. Burnet, sRSA. 
LL.D. See advertisement in issue of Novem- 
ber 7. 

Aprit 1.—Sofia.—Desicns ror 4 Royat Pavace 

axpy Law Covrts.—Particulars from the - 
mercial Inteliionsee Beane of | od Bouse ot 
Trade Basin. -street, Ve . 
August 9, end page 860, September 27, isi: aleo 
page 708, June 20. 
2. — Ottawa. — DeEPaRTMENTAL AND 
Burtpincs. — The Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite architects to 
submit eketch designe in # prelimin com peti- 
tion for above buildings. Six will chosen 
from these for final competition. The five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will be entrusted with the work. See 
particulars in issue for September 19 and adver- 
tisement in issue of September 12. 

May 4—London.—Sr. Pavt’s Brincr.—The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion o 


APRIL 
Courts 


London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. Premiums, £300, £200. and £100 re- 
spectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson. 
.P.R.LB. See advertisement in issue of 
December 12. 


15.—London.—Concrete Corrace.—The 
proprietors of Concrete and _ Constructional 
Engineering invite architects and others residing 
in the British Empire to submit designs of a 
detached or semi-detached labourer’s cottage. 
Premiums, 100 guineas, 50 guineas, 25 guineas, 
and two at 10 guineas. See advertisement in 
issue of December 12. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the nameg of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

January £ —Blackhill._Hovse anp Business 
Premises.—The Leadgate Industrial and Provi- 
dent Society, Ltd., invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a house and business premises at Black- 
hill. Plans, ete., at their office, Leadgate. 

January 5.—Caerleon._—Watts.—The Caerleon 
UDC. invite tenders for taking down and 
setting back boundary walls on the Lodge-road. 
Caerleon. Specificetions, etc., of Mr. T. R. P. 
Herbert, Skinner-street, Newport. Mon. 

January 5.—Margate.—Watt, etc.—The _ Cor- 
poration invite tenders for pulling down No. 1, 
Fort Paragon, and the construction of a wall to 
strengthen the external wall of No. 2, Fort 
Paragon. Particulars of the Borough Surveyor, 
13, Grosvenor-plece, Margate. 

January 5.—Marston Magna.—Bripcr.—The 
Somerset C.C. invite tenders for the rebuilding 
of Marston Magna Bridge, and the widening of 
the main road approaches. Quantities, etc., at 





the County Surveyor’s Office, Wells, Deposit, 
£2 Qs. 
January 5. — Newmarket. — Mortvary.—The 


Newmarket Board of Guardians invite tenders 
for the erection of a mortuary at the Workhouse. 
Plans, ete., of Mr. 8S. J. Ennison, Clerk, Deva- 
chambers, Newmarket. 

JanvuaRy 6.—Ryde.—A.treration.—For the 
alteration and decoration of the firet floor of 
Nos, 8, 9, and 10, Brigstocke-terrace, Ryde_ into 
a flat. Specification, etc., at the Estate Office, 
10. Brigstocke-terrace, Ryde, I.W. 

January 5,— Weymouth. — Demorition.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the demolition of 

sales Court, Park View Cottage, and Flore 
Cottage. Specifications of the Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Weymouth. 


January 6.—Brighton.—Jocxeys’ Room, erc.— 
The Corporation of Brighton invite tenders for 
the carrying out of certain work in connection 
with the erection of © jocmege room, weighing- 
room, ¢tc., on the enon Race Ground. 

ntities, etc., at the offices of the Borough 
urveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit, £2 2s. 


January 7. — Chesterfield.—Orrice.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for new weights and 
measures office and the erection of new approach 
in Theatre-yard, Low-pavement. uantities of 
the Borough Surveyor, Salter-gate, Chesterfield. 


January 7.— Cleetho: . — Roormve. — The 
U.D.C. inyite tenders for the roofing-in of 
Kingsway Enclosure. Partic of Mr. , 
Waithman, Surveyor to the Council, Cleethorpes. 


Januany 7.—Leadgate.—Appitions.—The Lan- 
chester Joint Hospital Board invite tenders for 
additions to administrative block at Leadgate 
Hospital. Specifications, etc., at the office of 
Mr. G. Wilson, Licentiate R.1LB.A., 21, Durham- 
road, Blackhill. 

January 7, — Longwood. — Hovusres. — For 
various trades, omeye masons, in the erection of 
three houses in Ballroyd-lane. Longton. Quan- 
tities of Mr. A, Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


January 8. — Tooting. — Apprrions. — The 
Wandsworth Board of Guardians invite tenders 
for the construction of a linen-room at the Toot- 
ing Home, Church-lane, Toaying. Specifications, 
etc., of Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk, Union Offices, 
St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, 8.W. Deposit, £1. 
* January 9.—Plintshire.—Ruirtze Rance.—The 
Flintshire Territorial Force Association invite 
tenders for construction of stop butts, target- 
markers’ galleries, repairing shop and _ stores, 
warden’s house, officers’ and man’s quarters. 


January 10 — Kirkcaldy.—Convenience.—The 
T.C, invite tenders for plumber and joiner work 
at the public convenience, Mitchell-place. Quan- 
tities at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. 


JanuaRy 12,—Carlisle.—LopGe.—The Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Joint Lunatic Asylum 
invite tenders for new lodge for the farm bailiff. 
Applications to Mr. G. Dale Oliver, F.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect, Carlisle. 


January 12.—Edinburgh.—Atrterations. —The 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Com- 
missioners invite tenders for the mason, joiner, 
and plaster work required in connection with 
alterations at 25, Waterice-guaee. Specification 
from the Engineer at his office, 15, Calton-hill, 
Edinburgh, 

JanuaRy 13.—Acton.—Svus-station, etc.—The 
Great Western Railway Company invite tenders 
for the extension of the electric sub-station and 
erection of workshop at old Oak Common, near 
Acton. Quantities at the office of the New Works 
Engineer at Paddington Station. 


JanvuaRy 13. — Adderbury. — Cortace. — The 
Great Western Railway Company invite tenders 
for the erection of a cottage at Adderbury 
Station, Oxfordshire. Megrinention. etc., at the 
office of the Engineer at Wolverhampton Station 


January 13.—Ammanford.—Goops Surep.—The 
Great Western Railway Company invite tenders 
for the erection of a goods « at Ammanford. 
gosetties at the office of the Engineer at Neath 

ion. 

JanvuaRy 13.—Durham.—Scuoo..—The C.C. of 
Durham invite sole tenders for the extensions to 
the Durham Johnston School. Quantities at the 
office of the County Education Architect, Mr. W. 
Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 


January 13.—FP hill.—Scuoot.—The C.C. of 
Durham invite tenders for new junior mixed 
school for about 200 children, and extensions at 
Ferryhill Station. Quantities at the office of Mr. 
W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 


January 13.—Hull.—Piastrertnc.—The Guar- 
dians of Sculcoates Union invite tenders for 
plastering required in the corridors, landings, 
and staircases, etc., at the Workhouse, Beverley- 
road. Hull. Specification of Mr. J. H. Wild, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 12, Harley-street, Hull. 


JanvaRy 13.—Mewport.—Hovsrs.—The Great 
Western Railway Company invite tenders for the 
erection of eight houses in Corelli-street, New- 








port, Monmouthshire. Specification, etc., at the 
office of the Engineer at Newport fation. . 
January 14.—Glasgow.—Po.ice Buitpincs.— 


Corporation invite offers for 
works required in connection with the pro 
alterations and additions to the police buildings 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this 


in Albert-street, Govan, viz. :—(1) brickwork. (9) 
joiner work; (3) plumber work; (4) plaster work 
\5) slater work; (6) tilework; (7) heating work. 
(8) electric lighting ; and (9) painter work. Speci. 
fications at the Office of Public Works, City. 
chambers, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 


January 14.—Poppleton Nether.—Finrxs 
—The West Riding Small Holdings and ai) 
ments Committee invite whole or separate tenders 
for the following works:—New farmstead at 
Poppleton Nether, near York (builder, carpenter 
and joiner, ironfounder, tiler, plasterer, plumber 
end Done. a ae poner on application 

es iding n mt, C li 
Wakefield. Deposit, £1 1s. ONY Hall 


* Janvary 14. — Various Places. — Vanrovs 

pemmereres— the a ape Asylums Board 
rite tenders for execution i j 

buildings under their contol. — eo 


* Janvaky 15. — Mackney.—Atrrration , 

Anprrions.—The Hackney B.C. invite Sounded for 
or a an 

and other alterations. a 


* January 15.— Kent. — Asytum.—Th t 
unty Lunatic Asylums Committee on 
for erection of two blocks of buildings 


Janvaky 15—Rathlin Island.—Rocxer Cast 
Hovuse.—The Board of Public Worke invite 
tenders for erecting a rocket cart house at Rath 
lin Island. Co. Antrim, according to the plans 
and specification to be seen at Ballycastle Coast- 
guard Station. Mr. H. Williams, Secretary 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


JanuaRy 16 — Devizes.—Fencinc.—The Wilts 
County Asylum Committee invite tenders for 
or ifon Dost and. Wize). Me. G. We fasioes 

and wire). oo. Ww, keon, 
Clerk to the Committee, Devises. — 


* January 16.—London, 8.EB.—Orrices.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for the erection of Post Office Superin 
tending Engineer's Offices, Denman-street, S.E 


Janvaky 17.—York Town.—Cuvema.—For the 
erection of a cinema theatre in London-road, 
York Town, for Mr. G. Doman. Specifications, 
etc., of Mr. W. James H mn, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Vectis, The Avenue, Camberley. 


Jawuary 19.— Exeter. — Atrenarions. — For 

oetese at ss aoe paren and Exeter Hos 

. essrs. E. . Harbottle & Son, hi- 
tects, County-chambers, | he tag ag 


Jayvary 20.— Birmingham. — Scuoo..— The 
City of Birmingham Education Committee invite 
tenders for the erection of a new Council «choo! 
in Willow-avenue. Applications, by January 3, 
to the Finance Department, at the Education 
Office, Council House, Margaret-street. Draw 
ings, on and after January 8, in the Architect's 
Department of the Education Office. Tenders by 
January 20. Deposit, £2 with application. 


Jawvany 26.—Swansea.—Brivcr, rrc.— The 
rporation of Swaneea invite tenders for the 
construction of masonry and concrete approac)ies. 
poms, etc., for a bowstring truse stee] girder {00t- 
ridge of 111-ft. apan; and also for the sup)!y 
and erection of said bridge. contract 
as been drawn up in two parts, viz. :— (1) 
Masonry, etc., for approaches and piers; (2) 
steel work for the Sy but contractors may 
submit tenders for one or both parts. Particu ars 
some | ne Oseqesation o a Be Greginee:, Mr 
. ) umphreys, o . Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit, £3 


* Janvaky 29.—Barnet.—Covuwcrm Orrices, '" 
~The Barnet U.D.C. invite tenders for erec! 00 
of ‘new Council offices and underground © °- 
venience. 

No Dare. — 


erection of a house A .—-Hovse.—For the 


lehi 
fridd-y-Foel, Dwygyify': 
Mr. E. lybrass, archi 4 t-road, 
niin CC 

No Date.—King'’s Lynn.—Sr —For the 
erection of stabling, Vali + mpaciee Ki: 8 
Lynn, for the King’s Lynn Working Men’s (° 
operative | Y td. Particulars of *'' 

erb, T. Tilson, M.S.A., architect, Railway-r 

ing’s Lynn. 

No Dare. — Llandovery. — Garace.—For ‘ ° 
e of new motor garage for Messrs, Dar «! 
Glentinuing "Moxkee FRB eee, 8 
Castle-street, Swaneea. -=o022=°=—*S—S —" 
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BUILDING—contenued. 

Jote given at the commencement each 
puree?o h ig the latest date when the OF 
the names of those willing te gubmit ten ders, 
may be eent iM. 


‘9 ©Dave.—Ieongton.—Picture FPatact.—For 
nie uon of @ picture front to Upper 
Normaco(-road and Her rt-road, in Nermacot, 
Longton. Applications to the proprmetors, care 
of Mess:s. ie tecta, 35, 

le-streel, verpoo!, . 

Deo Dat! ‘Mountain Ash.—Bayx Preuises.— 
For erection of new premises at Mountain Ash 


N itan Bank (of _and 
ir the Metropol ee eg of Met. W., Miler, 
MS.A.. architees surveyor, Mountain Ash. 
Deposit, £1 Js. 

. — Stanley, — Daus Hair. — The 
pate ( ‘ounty Association, Territorial Pty os 
invite tenders for the erection of new drill hal 

Stanley. Apes to re 


premises at 4 q 
right & Chapman, architects, 38, Grainger- 
aa ‘est, Newcastle-upon-lyne. | Deposit, 
£2 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 

Janvaky 8.—Windsor.—Orex-arm Batus.—The 
TC. of New Windsor invite tenders for various 
works connected with the extension of the open- 
air baths in the River T. . Vis. : 


piling, excavation, levelling. erection C guessing 


boxes, etc. Specification, etc., of t 
Surveyor, Mr. E. A. Stickland, Alma-road, 
Windsor. 


Jawuagy 9. — India.—Ramway Mareri..—The 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., invite tenders for (1) about 2,000 tons 
stee| sleepers and fittings; (2) about 820 tons 
bearing plates; (8) about 300 tons eteel coach- 
screws, Specifications at the offices of the com- 
pany, 91, York-street, Westminster, S.W. Fee 
for each schedule, £1 1s. 

January 13.—Southampton.—Quvuay.—-The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of a 
reinforced-concrete quay at their wharf at Chapel, 
Southampton, Quantities, ete., et the Borough 
Engineer's Office, Southampton. Deposit, £2 2s. 

January 14.—St, Albans.— c InsTaLta- 
riov.—The Guardians of the St. Albans Union 
invite tenders for an electric lighting installa- 
tion at the workhouse and infirmary. Specifica- 
tion of Mr Ernest F. W. Hieatt, rk to the 
Geardians, Union Offices, Chequer-street, St. 
4idans. 

* Jayvany 14.—Woolwich.—Macuinery.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
the installation of certain new machines and 
rearrangement of existing laundry machinery, 
ee... ab She Brook Fever Hospital, Shooter’s Hill, 

ool wich. 

January 15.—Manchester.—Larrs.—The Man- 
chester Cospecntion Gag Committee invite 
tenders for the work and materials required in 
the complete renewal of the three lifte of their 
No. 6 gasholder at the Newtown Gasholder 
Station of their Rochdale-road Works. Specifi- 
cation. ete., of Mr. Fredk. A. Price, Superin- 
tendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man. 
chester. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Jaxvary 19. — Colchester. — Inox Roormnc.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the erection 
ot corrugated-iron roofing to etock verde of 
Severals Hall Farm. Quantities of Mr. Herbert 
Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Jaxvany 27, — London.—Sree. Bar, etc.—The 
London C.C. invite tenders for 584 tons of special 
coction rolled steel bar for magnetic brake shoes. 
Om, O! tender, ete.. on application to the Chief 

‘heer, London C.C. Tramways, 62, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C. - 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


quixvary 5. — Hipperholme. — Macapam.—The 
ippetholme U.D.C_ imvit® tenders for the 
supply of macadam for the period April 1 to 
cr wier 31, 1914. Specifications, ete, of Mr. 
fon Harton Thompson, Engineer and Surveyor 
“anci! Offices, Hipperholme. : 
Den 6, Bexley.— MarentaLs.—The Bexley 
; Invi ender. : 

highway materiale, best pe Po 
ews Portland cement. Rpscibestions of 
Mr pe ; 

Bexley Hesith, heed Surveyor, uncil Offices, 
yp tky 6.—Bexley.—Tar. erc.—The Bexle 
Ube "ste tenders for the supply of 75 tons 
galley. ', 72000 gallons of tar lle, and _ 30,000 
the of tar. Particulars of Mr. W. T. Howse, 
Kens ’evor, Council Offices, Bexley Heath, 


ent, 


Jaxvary 6.—Boston.—R 

ste  Soston._-Roap Ma — 
faston R D.C. invite tenders for 16.143 o— 
ola of granite, and 2,104 tons (more 
Clk 15. ~\& for road repairs Mr. H. Snaith 

TX. 10 New-street. Boston. : : 
fond TY! Brentfora.— —The Brent. 
90 yds of men tenders for the supply of 
Mr J wo entish pit flinte. Specification of 
Clifden Hove ord. the Surveyor, at his office, 
Tivtans o ’pposton-road,: Brentford . 
vars Ca... Manchester.—Prrcu.—The Tram- 
invite roo vs for the Menchester — 
pu veal e sup 
Cereal y.7ecifentions of Mr. IM. Mellvey. 
Piccadilly. Manchester, rece Se. 


oJixvary 7. — Wakefield.—G 


0 4} in g + set be 

re te 

Faron, 2 Hall Waketilds the Cy 
Riinbureh ¢-y-hanburgh. — Panerms. — The 


D — Board invite . tende 
School = hele partied out at Pw A 
School’ Boar’ Offices, Dalaba pee cations at the 


THE BUILDER. 


5. — #ly mouth. — Materials. — The 


JANUARY 
Plymouth Corporation imvite tenders for the 
Supply of the ioiiowing goous and niateriais for 
& period of one year :—tire hyarants, lead pipe 
and pig lead, stop cocks, ierruies, ex., cast-iron 
work, sluiwe vVaives, cartage. farticulars ek., 
of dir. Krank tiowarta, M.inst.U.b., Water 
Engineer, Vid Guidhali, Plymouth. 

JaNUaBY 5.—Tunwsiage Welis.—Koap MertaL. 
—Ihe Corporation invite tenders for the eupply 
of the foliowing materiais tor road maintenance 
porpecss, viz. :—-3,UUU0 tons, or thereapouts, of 

roken granite for road metaling purposes; 
300 tons, or thereabouts, of granite siitings for 
binding road stone; 1,200 tons, or thereavouts, 


ot granite chippings for road tarring. Mr. W. C. 
Gippe. Town Clerk, ‘town Hail, ‘l'unbridge 
elis. 


danUaRyY 9.—Dorchester.—Roap Mareriat.— 
The Dorset U.C. invite tenders tor the supply of 
broken granite. basalt, quartzite, siag, and 
tarred macadam for use on the main roads during 
the a ne ogg Soo 1915. Particulars ot 

. m | r, County Surveyor, County 
Offices, Dorchester. 4 nabs 

January 9.—Mardingstone.—Rosp MATERIALS. 
—The R.D.C of Hardingstone invite tenders for 
the supply of Hartehiil, Groby, Tuttle Hill, 
Mount bSorrel, and other granite, and slag, and 


also for the supply of footpath ehippings. Mr. 
John R. Phillips, Clerk, 2, st. Giles’-square, 
Northampton. 


_Januaky 9.—Lancaster.—MarTexia.s, etc.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for a year's supply of 
materials, et., including pipes, ironmongery, 
paint, granite, sand. plasterers’ and plumbers’ 
work, Particulars of Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Lancaster. 

Janvaky 10.—Bourne.—Roap Mareriut.—The 
R.D.C. of Bourne invite tenderg for the supply 
of about 6,000 tons of granite and 2,000 tons of 
slag, at per ton. Tenders on forms to be 
obtained on application to Mr. Thomas Lake, 
District Surveyor, Bourne. 

Janvaky 10.—Bourne.—Toois.—The R D.C. of 

urne invite tenders for the supply of road- 
men's barrows, tools, etc Particularg on eppli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Lake, District Surveyor, 
Bourne. 

JanvaRy 10.—Hastings.—Roap Mareriat.—The 
Hastings R.D.C. invite tenders for 1,300 yds. of 
unbroken blue stone after March 1. Forms of 
tender of Mr. D. Paine, District Surveyor, Stone- 
lynk Farm, Fairlight, Hastings. 

Jawuary 12. — Bo . — Marterits. — The 
U.D.C. of Royton invite tenders for the eupply 
of nenengeety granite setts, pitch and oil, and 
cement. pecification at the Surveyor’s Office, 

own Hall, Royton. 

Januaky 12.—St. Pancras.—MatTeRiaLs, ETC.— 
The St. Pancras B.C. invite tenders for the work 
or materials described for one year commencing 
April 1, 1914:—Remova! of road sweepings and 
gully soil; timber and joinery materials; 
creosoted deal blocks; Jarrah wood blocks; 
barrows, trucks, handles, etc.; paints; oils; 
general ironmongery; tools and other hardware 
goods; Yorkshire stone and artificial paving 
slabs; granite kerbs, paving setts. broken granite, 
and Kentish rag; gravel and other roadway 
materials; sundry materials (lime, cement, 
bricks, stoneware pipes, and other glazed goods); 
patch, tar. creosote oil, etc. Particulars of Mr. 

m. Nisbet Blair, M-.Inst.C.E. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras- 

» ae . 

Janvaky 14.—Douglas.—Srores.—The Douglas 
Corporation invite tenders for a year’s supply of 
stores. hedules, ete., of r. Robinson, 
Tramway Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Janvany 14.—Easingwold.—Roap MaterrL.— 
The R.D.C. of Easingwold invite tenders for sup- 
lying whinstone slag, etc. Mr. F. J. : 

obinson, Clerk, Easingwold. 

* January 15. --Lambeth.—MateRials, ETC.— 
The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for rendering 
certain services and supply of materials for one 


year. 
January 17.--Midhurst.—Granire, Tak, ETC.— 
Midhurst R.D.C. invite tendere for the 
eupply of granite, tar macadam. and tar. Forms 
of tender of Mr. Arthur G. Gibbs, Surveyor to 
the Council, Council Offices, Midhurst, Sussex. 

Janvary 17.—Norwich.—Rosap Mareriats.— 
The Norfolk C.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of local materials in pits, or delivered to the 
various stations and staithes, or upon the 
various main roads throughout the county, for 
the year ending March 31, 1915. Particulars of 

r. T. BH. B, Heslop. M.Inst.C.E., County Sur- 
veyor, The Shirehouse, Norwich. ss 

anvary 17.--Norwich.—Toots.—The Norfolk 
C.C. invite tenders for the supply of roadmen's 
tools and implements for year ending 
March 31, 1915. Particulars of Mr. T. H. B. 
Heslop. M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, The Shire- 
house, Norwich. 

January 19. — Croydon. — Marenuts. -- The 
Croydon Corporation invite tenders for drain 
pipes, stores, and road materials. Samples of 
stores required for the Roads Department may be 
seen at the Corporation Roads Depét, Factory- 
lane, and tender forms obtained at the Borough 
Road Surveyor’s Office. Town Hall, Croydon. 
Samples of stores for the Sanitary and Water- 
works partments may be seen at the Water- 
works Stores at Surrey-etreet, Croydon, and 
tender forms obtained at the Borough Engineer's 

. Town Hall]. Croydon. 

January 19.—Rotherham.—Srores.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for all. kinds of stores 
required in the various depdts of the Corpora- 
ge Particulars on application at the offices of 

asworks. 
: January 20. — Kindston-on-Thames. — Roap 
Marertats.—The Surrey ©.C. invite tenders for 
the supply of high-class granites, baneian, lime- 
stone, slag, tar-macadam, bitumen, pitch, tar, 


3! 


and tar oils delivered at railway «tations; also 
for flints and fine gravel for footpaths, delivered 
either at stations or at the roadside. Specifica- 
tions of the County Surveyor, County Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

January 26.—Birmingham.— Martzeiu.ts —The 
Tramways Committee invite tenders for the 
eupply of stores, viz.:—(1) Glass; (2) iron and 
steei; (5) paint, varnishes, etc.; (6) springs; (7) 
electrical eundries; (8) oils, greases, etc.; (10) 
isos vy; Ape ee: (11) malleable iron cast- 

; insulating materials; (13) paint end 
yr brushes; (14) files; (15) ironmongery; (16) 
bolts and nuts, washers, etc. Conditions of Mr. 
Alfred Baker, General Manager. ‘ramwaye 
Offices, the Council House, Congreve-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Fesevary 5.—Manchester.— Patntinu.—The 
Lanzashire and Yorkshire Railway Company in- 
vite tenders for yuptas at the undermentioned 
pare 1) St. Lukes to Preston E.L.; (2). St. 

ukes to igen (3) Burnley to Stansfield Hall; 
(4) Newton feath C. and W, Works and Monsal 
sidings carriage shed; (5) Newton Heath to 
Rochdale, Middleton Branch and Castleton Fork 
Lines; (6) Rochdale to Sowerby Bridge; (7) 
Sowerby Bridge to Elland, Ripponden | Stain- 
land branches; (8) Elland to Mirfield; (9) Dews- 
bury Junction carriage and waggon works; (10) 
Bradford passenger and goods stations; (11) Hull 
offices, stables etc. Specification on personal 
application at the Engineer's Office, Hunt's Bank, 

anchester. 

Marcu 12. — Aberdare. — Srones. — The 
Directors of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Ltd., invite tenders for the supply of 
the undermentioned stores from April 1, 1914 :- 
Grease and oils, paints, etc. Forms of tender, 
etc.. of the Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, 
near Aberdare. 

No Dare, — Salford. — Rerorrs, erc. — The 
Salford Gas Department invite tenders for the 
supply of retorts, firebricks, etc.. required during 
the ensuing twelve months. Particulars from 
Mr. William Woodward, Engineer, Gas 

flices, Bloom-street, Salford. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 
January 5. — Lepton. — Sewrer.—The Lepton 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 


about 100 yds. of 9-in. sewer at Tandem  Appli- 
cations to Messrs. J. E. Abbey & Son. Market- 
street, Huddersfield. 

January 5.—London.—Drepainc.—The Port of 
London Authority invite tenders for licences to 
work six steam dredgers for raising ballast from 
the river below Gravesend, for a period of three 
yeare from April 1, 1914. Mr. F. Ayliffe, Secre- 
tary, Port of Tendee Authority, 109, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 

January 5.—Southwick.—Srreer Worxs.—The 
Southwick U.D.C. invite tenders for making-u 
Colebrook-road. Quantities, etc., of Mr. Geo. 


Warr, Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Southwick. posit, £1 Is. 
Jancary 6 — Ammanford. — Sewrrace.—The 


Ammanford U.D.C. invite engineers to quote 
their terms (inclusive) for (1) preparing a scheme 
for the sewerage of their urban district, with 
plans, details, etc.; (2): for preparing al] neces- 
sary plang and rendering all necessary assistance 
in the promotion of a private Bill in Parliament; 
(3) for superintending and carrying out to ite 
completion the above-mentioned sewerage scheme. 
Mr. T. M. Evans, Clerk to the Council. ; 
January 6.—Chingford.—Roaps.—The Ching- 
ford U.D.C. invite tenders for the makin “ap of 
Ashley-road, Leonard-road, and parts of West 
Ward-road. Specifications of Mr. J. T. Griffin, 
the Council’s Surveyor, Council Offices, Ching- 


ford. Deposit, £2 2s. 
January 6. — Walsingham.—Sewrrace.—The 
Walsingham R.D.C. invite tenders for the 


Fakenham sewerage dreinege connections, etc. 
uantities, etc., of Mr. A . Smith, Surveyor, 
Jlen House, Norwich-road, Fakenham. Deposit, 

10s. for each section. . 

January 7.—Kirkburton.—Sewrrs.—The Kirk- 
burton U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of about 879 lineal yds. of Gin. earthenware 
sewers at Turnshaw and Paddock. _ Quantities, 
etc., of the engineers, Messrs. J. E. Abbey & 
Son, Market-street, Huddersfield. 

Jawvary 7.—Twickenham.—Sraeet Works — 
The Twickenham U.D.C. invite tenders for 
making-up Hertinasen cond (sector >. a 

istrict of Twickenham. Quantities, vs 
application Fred W. Pearce, FS.I., Sur- 


ication to : : 
ee ie Council, Town Hall. Twickenham. 


i ls. 
De aE, 1s. wrexham.—Srwers.—The Wrex- 


D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
ep Be 1,300 yds. of 9-in, sewer. with manholes, 
at Acton. Quantities from the Engineer. Mr. J. 
Price Evans, Argyle-chambers. Wrexham. De- 


posit, £2 2s. 

$.—Newport, Isle of Wight.—Bowt- 
ws Gam —ithe Corporation invite tenders for 
the construction of a bowling green et th 
Victoria Recreation-ground. memger. I. :° 
Specification * ar. 4 Ross Prat own Clerk, 

's ce, Newport, I.W. 
bg Sy 8.—Woodham Ferris.— Water Map. 
_The R D.C. of Chelmsford invite tenders for t 
laying of about 2.372 yde. of 3-in. cast-iron water 
mains, together with certain valves and hydrants, 
at Woodham Ferris. . Specifications, ete... 
of Mr. James Dewhirst, A.M.Inst.M.E., 
Council’s Engineer, at his office, Waterloo-lane, 


a. * 9 — Dorchester. — Tananvo. — The 
Dorset C.C. invite tenders for surface tarring 
on main roade Ae = ppeeee = = county 

i t . vecifications, etc., ‘ 
ore Fletcher, County Surveyor, County Offices. 


Dorchester. 


[Those with.an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the . or 
the nomen of, those ‘sila to submit tenders, 
a @ sent in. 
eT ANUARY 10. — Abersychan.—Srrezt Worxs.— 
Ft a Dp p.c. invite be me ad street worms t. 
n-avenue an wood- ‘ y~ 
chan. b ifications of the Surveyor, Council 
ces, reychan. ue 
January 10.—Bridlington.—Sraerer Worts.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for making-ap 
Belgrave-square and road, and Summerfield- > 
specication m the Borough Surveyor, Town 
ngton. 
IRCA a, apelin OO cael wat 
ATERIALS.— prin D.C. - 
os i t cupply of anho nd 
ole covers. . 
Rupert “Kilner, A.M. Inst.C.E., at 25, Queen’s- 
$“laweast 14.Hammersmith.—Pavinc.—The 
Flamummeremnity Borough Council Pe ae 
r i le carriageways an ays « 
poe mage «J ts on the Le County Council 
Old Oak tate. 
January 14. — Spilsby. — Seweracr. — The 
Spilsby Board of Guardians invite tenders for 


' Those 


_ ee Sue eee. 


jaying » bui inspection chambers, fix- 

GFandlshe' Ghecitestiogs: ote of Mr Goa 

; ete., r, G. - 

mont Walker, Clerk to Guardians, Union Offices, 
Ashby-road, Spilsby. 

January 14.—Stoke-on-Trent.—Srazer Worxs. 

—The Corporation invite tenders for the . 


f teen streets. tities f 
Borough: Engineer, Town fait Stoke-on- t. 
posit. 
Januaky 19.—Mirfield.—Sewace Worxs.—The 
works for the dlapocal of sewage at the sowage 
1 OF sew 
farm, Northorpe, within the district of Mirheld. 


ification, etc., on application to Mr. win 
ll, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Mirheld. - Deposi Qs. 


it, 
* January 20. — Tottenham. — Roaps anp 
crater L.C.C. je. yay for — 
i talling, eto. a . run o ¥ 
road and about 600 ft. run of 40 ft. road, 
with all the necessary sewers, manholes, gullies, 








* Fesrvary 2.—London.—Sewers anp Drains. 
—The Corporation of London invite tenders for 
reparation, maintenance, and reconstruction of 
the sewers and drains of the City for three years. 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this 


[JANUARY 2, 1914. 


_ No Dare.—Bristol.—Weit Surxine.—For sink. 
ing a-well, 6 ft. 20. ft.-to.30 ft. 


. Price to r for bricking. Par. 
i f the W Manager, istol Wag 
he Me ween bonne Lid. ta _ 
hill, Bristol. 
Public Appointments. 
5.—Assistant.—Applicati 
Sel tan the above post. Na a be k i 


* January 6.—Assistant Burtpine Inspection 
The Coventry Corporation invite applications for 
above post. Salary, 45s. per week. 


Huction Sales. 


January 12.—S8tepney Green. — Messrs 
eryard & Yates will eell by auction, on the 
premises, sound timber and building materials. 
* January 14.—Mesers. J T. Skelding & Co 
will sell by auction, on the Parklangley Estate, 
Beckenham, builders’ and contractors’ stock and 
plant, yachinery, stock of timber, and build. 
ings, ete. 





issue. | 








THE “POST OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY.” 


Messrs. Kexiy’s Directories, Lrp., 182- 
184, High Holborn, W.C., have issued the 
Post Office London Directory with London County 
Suburbs jor 1914, which shows an increase of 
forty-one pages over the issue for 1913. It is 
evident that every care has been taken to 
make the Directory complete and reliable and 
as up to date as possible, and this, the 115th 
annual publication, bears witness on every page 
to the painstaking efforts of the editors to that 
end, Telegraphic addresses and _ telephone 
numbers are given as usual in entries in the 
“Commercial ” division of the work, and there 
has been a considerable addition to the number 
of names in the “ Official ” section of the book. 
The area comprised within the Post Office 
London Directory approaches an irregular rect- 
angle, extending from the western boundaries 
of Kensington and Chelsea, and parts of 
Hammersmith and Fulham in the west, to 
Hackney, Bow, Blackwall, and Cubitt Town in 
the east, being a distance of about 10 miles ; 
and on the north from parts of Kilburn, West 
Hampstead, Haverstock Hill, Holloway, High- 
bury, and Dalston, to Kennington, Walworth, 
Deptford, and New Cross in the south, being a 
distance of about 64 miles. For any places 
beyond these limits reference should made 
to the Directory of the London County Suburbs, 
which extends from the limits of the London 
Directory to the extremity of the County of 
London, or to the Directories of the several 
counties which adjoin the London district. 

A very complete map is prefixed, which is 
mounted on linen, and is on a scale of 4 in. to 
the mile. With the London and County 
Suburbs Directories, when issued in combina- 
tion, a map of the suburban districts is also 
supplied. The price of the Directory in com- 
bination with the County Suburbs Directory, is 
40s.; in two volumes, 43s. 6d. The London 
Directory alone, without the County Suburbs, 
can be had for 32s., and smaller editions can be 
obtained. As we have remarked in reviewing 
previous issues, the Directory is a remarkable 
publication, not only for its size, its convenient 
arrangement, and the arene: ay | accuracy 
of the information contained in it, but for the 
obvious desire of the publishers to ensure that 
its style and “ get-up,” as well as its other 
admirable characteristics, should claim for it 
the title of an indispensable work of reference. 


» 


DIARIES, ETC., FOR 1914. 


Tue 1914 edition of Who’s Who, with which 
is incorporated Men and Women of the Time, 
gives about 25,000 biographies covering some 
2,340 pages. In addition to this, many facts 
relating to the various members of the Royal 
Family are given, and the book is one which 
can hardly be dispensed with, and ifs accuracy 
is vouched for by the fact that each biography 
is paseaay ene, The cost of the book 
is 5. net, and it is publish > 
A. & C. Black, Sche-cunsee, we dk necens 

Messrs. Black also publish the English. 
woman's Year-Book and Directory (price 
2s. 6d. net). This contains much valuable 
information as to women’s work in education 
public life, art, ete., and also notes on legal 
= open rapes 
_ Another usefu issued M , 
is Who’s Who Year-Book, eal - et Frege 





the book is to be a supplement to Who's Who 
itself. It contains many tables of interest, and 
is very useful for quick reference. The price 
of the book is 1s. net 

We have received from Messrs. Charles Letts 
& Co., of Southwark Bridge-buildings, London, 
§.E., a selection of their diaries for 1914. The 
ordinary business and pocket editions of these 
diaries are so well known that they need no 
recommendation. Among others may be men- 
tioned the Gardeners’, Teachers’, ientists’, 
and Scouts’, each containing much useful in- 
formation dealing with the ea gen profes- 
sion they are issued for, and, ides serving as 
notebooks, they contain much useful informa- 
tjon as to postal regulations, etc. Messrs. 
Letts’s diaries are distinguished by that useful 
contrivance known as the ‘“‘ Self-Opening”’ 
tablet, and are issued at all prices. Office and 
scribbling diaries and pocket-books are also 
to be obtained from thie firm. 

We have received from Messrs. Hudson & 
Kearns, of Hatfield-street Works. Stamford- 
street, S.E., several specimens of their register 
date indicating blotting-pade for 1914. These 
our are very useful for office work, having 

ides a diary an index in which references 
can be en Specially useful are the No. 8a 
pad and the bankers’ pad, both of these being 
used by many large business firms. The pads 
are well mounted, and will stand a good deal 
of wear. They also contain a g deal of 
postal information. 

A useful diary is that issued by the Sanitary 
Publishing Company, Ltd., under the title of 
“The Sanitary Record and Municipal En- 
gineering Year-Book and Empire Directory of 
Municipal Officials.” Tho book contains many 
useful facts, including lists of municipal 
officials in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
various societies, associations, and a sanitary 
and municipal trades directory. Several pages 
are also given up to notes for the surveyor on 
drainage, wat>r supply, etc., roads and road- 
making, while other information given includes 
municipal law, patent law, postal regulations, 
etc. The book may be obtained from the 
publishers at 55, Chancery-lane, W.C., the 
price being 5s. net. 

Messrs, Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, 
Ltd., engineers and ironfounders, 187 to 201, 
Union-street, Borough, London, S.E., have sent 
us their diary for 1914. It is a neat production, 
interleaved with plotting-paper and suitable 
for office use. At the end of the diary are some 
remarks on the increased value of buildings 
fully fitted with daylight-lighting devices, as, 
they say, there is no doubt that this is rightly 

ing given much more attention than 
formerly, and with the result that buildings 
are made of much more value to the owner 
in selling, as well as to the occupiers in 
use and convenience, as well as the health of 
the inmates; and, pecuniarily, if by the 
putting in of prismatic glazing rooms are better 
lighted and artificial light thereby dispensed 
with, in quite a short time the cost of such 
glazing is refunded and a monetary gain 
henceforth is secured to the owner or occupier 
who made the improvement. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the considerable number 
of illustrations of work done and the various 
circumstances dealt with thereby, which should 
prove of considerable service to those dealing 
with the designs of new buildings or improve- 
ment of existing ones. On page 11 an 
example is given of a fire-escape staircase. 
intact after serious fire, showing the service of 
a good staircase in circumstances that other- 
wise might be disastrous. Something of the 
same nature may be noted on page 17, of the 
“ Jhilmil” steel fireproof lath, which was intact 
after the great fire in Barbican. Hayward's 


Standard cast-iron sashes are shown on 
page 19. They are designed with a special 
object of saving time and money in cutting 
bricks in making window openings; and their 
patent “ putty-grooved”’ steel sashes and case- 
ments are dealt with on pages 20 and 21, the 
latter of which shows some good examples of 
casement work, which, properly dealt with in 
residences, etc., could be used with great 
advantage much more often than they are. 


Lin 
_— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
arerage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River £s. 4. 








ED. k.b6 von 0.68000 56655%2 Con a680 00 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings.................. 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

£s d £ s. d. 

Flettons ...... 114 O  BestBlnePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 3 15° 0 
Pere 12 Do. Bullnose .. 4 0j)0 


R 0 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 O 
GLAZED BRICKS— 
Best White, 

Ivory, and 

Salt Glazed 

Stretchers .. 12 7 6 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


Double Headers 14 17 ¢ 
One Side and 
two Ends.... 18 17 6 


Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 19 17 6 

and 4} in. Splays and 
“Sar 1517 6 Squints .... 17 7 6 


D’ble Str’tch’rs 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d, 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 @ per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .......... 5 9 = fa 
Best Portland Cement . 37 © per ton, 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 ,, : 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime .....:.... 14s. Od. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. (pt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 


Batu Stonge—delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 
1 7h 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


PORTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depot, or 
PE AUS © vcs ce chascatisedsacce<e 2 6} 

Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 


Beer in blocks .... 1 6 Freestone ...... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ...... 24 
blocks ........ 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill’ in | Le 4 
blocks ........ 
York StonE—Robin Hood ; 
Per Ft. mg Delivered ot Railway Depét. s. | 
Scappled random blocks ...............045-: 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


OD i RD bo sii nbn be haba k cs tedcweoe ee ce 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 26 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11} 
SM. SoS) D: ae Sue ate Cats (randem stees) 0? 
1p im. to 2 im. ditto, ditto... ccc ce ccc ce cee QO ¢ 


Harp Yorer— 
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SLATES. 


(per 1000) 42 
“faip and Valley 
(per doz.) . 3 
Best Broseley (per 


middling 


Fir timber: best 
Danzig or Memel (average 


At per load of 50 ft. 


specification) .......«++ 5 0 O 6 5 
eT Per 410 0 5 0 
Small timber (8 in. to10in.) 317 6 4 0 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.) 3 5 O 310 
Swedish balks ..........-- 212 6 3 0 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. 
even .cccceceanvoeaee oo 2 ea 7 0 
JotmnEeRs’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

3 te, Oy BE Bin nceccis ue 260 0 27 «0 

8 i, b7'O Giscs dcas sei 24 00 25 0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. 

oy TT. caccabeabers 810 0 19 10 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. 
OF 35 BR. cccnteeavees 2110 0 22 10 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . 2 0 0 21 0 

oo . in. and 8 in. 

ie anita e aaiviale 15 0 0 16 © 
Third At -_ 3 im. by 
11 in. and 9 im. ...... 160 0 17 0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. 

Bg PRT Oy ie 1400 15 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 
S in, by 23 Oey... cose 23 00 2460 

Do, 3 in. by 9im, ...... 2000 21 0 

Rettens ° occ svensk tees 15 0 0 16 «0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

30 . ncunem tenes 17 10 0 18 10 

Do, 3 in. by 9 im......... 166060 17 0 

cree, MTT ee 1210 0 13 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 

1D. ..cabcdua meet 400 15 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9im......... 1310 0 14 10 

WARS. 45 die Ba eees 1110 0 12 10 
White Sea and Pe tersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in, by 

BS it. | ienin adie 1610 0 17 10 
Pirst wh ite de als, 3 in. by 

9 in ava'svnannede 1410 0 15 10 

oe OEE Fe 13 0 0 13 10 

a waite deals, 3 in, by 
re oN 0 
rae. % white dsaha’ 3S by 1410 0 15 10 
OM. .. dante 13 00 14 0 
armen MT 12 0 0 12 10 
Pitch-pine : deals 1... 85 0 O 26 10 
_. Under 2 in. thick extra.. 010 0 1 0 
“ate or Ong Pine, 
ee Quality. .....vierohens 
es 
odie: 8B mpwande 
Seconds, regular sizes...... 36 0 0 > 
x Olfments ....0 ae 31 00 ” 
auri P; Pnaiel” wane tae va 
cube pf ° 0 5 6 0 6 
Danzig a ttin Oak Logs— » 

Arge, it. « 

Sma WO. ivakan ° 3 0 038 
Wainscot Logs, r ft. M ube 0 2 6 o 3 
Dry Wa : nal pe cu 7 6 09 

8 ' 

Ts - 88 INCR ‘Ld wily eae 0 010 01 
Dry Ma Peni 009 0 1 

Taba per ft. super, as 

ineh 
Select, Figury 7 ee it. 0 0 10 . 0 1 

supe nch ead 0 
Cuba M my .. dae 1°@ o 3 

: Mie i in, 91+ st 6:2 

Dry Wal ~ f upwards. 
Preach = It neh eee 0 010 01 
tan, Walnut ,, © 010 ou. 


Per 180 of ee | 
Io In. In. ‘ 8. dy 
a Ff st blue 20 « 10 sox 
Bang MBMAS ck aes 
20 x 12 itto .. 1317 6 wa fi i 4 
20 x 10 1 t q'lity x oe 13 6 P 
ditto oo Meee 18 x 10 ditto... 3g 
12ditto.. 13 15 0 16 x 8 ditto oo 
Oxo, 1 oe ORM BSE 
29 x 10 | blue manent cas 
“portmaioc .. 2818 6 18 my - Oi 8 
16 x 8 ditto 612 6 16 x8 ditto .. 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. = d. 
Best plain red roof- Best Hartehill a 


1000) . 
Do. drmamcntal (PE ror 4 rio “4 0 
and Valle Valley( 
ay Soy [ 4 oes. (Hanley) 
t Ruabon red, 
ga bri pak ee jmée es 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(prl000) 57 6 and-matomné: ag 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per ) 

1000) ..sseereee 0 0 te) 4 4 
Hip (per doz.) . : 0 jey(per doz) 3 
Valley(perdoz.) 0 

woop. 
Burnprne Woop. me uaaner ge sa a 
<: best 3 in. by 1lin. and £ s, d s. d. 
es by 9 in. oad 11 in... 15 0 0 1610 06 
Deals : best 3 in, by 9 in... ‘15 9 0 1660 0 
battens : t 2 Ly by , in. 
- 
wan i EF sine 210 0 13 10 0 
bes t 24 by 6 and 3 
—— ty ; ’ ; - Gn nnee 6s 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: SeCONdS ....eeeeeere 1 O O less than best 
Battens : secondS .....+++++ 010 0 rk 

2 in. by 4in. and 2 in. Le 1110 0 1210 0 

2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. 
OD. a icccecenpernenend 10 10 0 1110 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1j in. by 7in..... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
1 0 


0 


0 
0 


i) 


ecco ecc eee 8c€ cS& sce 


eo ecco cs SS O& 


ow occ @ 
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WOOD (Continucd). 
Jommzns’ Woop (Continued)— 


Teak, per load (Rangoon or £ s. 4d. £s. 4. 
netekidscsieds oe ae... 260«¢0 
Do., do. (Java) ........-- 19 0 0 2210 0 

Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube ............ 066... 06 6 

= = Per square. 
1 in, by 7 ~ Lng 

Shope ’ sense ou 6 018 0 

1 in. by 7 in. , planed 
: so eaag 014 9 018 0 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, 

: : pe Large oa ¢.. a 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
saree hwede e642 omuo. 016 0 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
haba bnte es 0143. 016 6 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 
pekebbaeve om ¢ . 0 8 6 

i in. by 7 in. yellow, 

matched and beaded or 
My deeper 6 ke ee ee 012 6 015 0 
1 in. by 7 in. *~ 015 0 018 6 
} in. by 7 in. white ; - 012 4 O14 0 
1 in, by 7 in. 016 6 


” 014 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. eel OS 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 
Railway van ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary : s. d. 
ORGS Sd awandse os.sesdee 0 10 0 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sGadiiccdtvacseds 0 0 12 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 12 0 0 13 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections.......... 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Flitch Plates Léwectobeenaead 11 0 0 12 0 90 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
PUREED ie ccsccovecsaces 10 0 900 
METAL 
Per ton, in London. 
Inon— £ «. d. Ss a. 4. 
Common Bars ............ en ..6e e 


Staffordshire Crown Bars, 


good merchant quality... 9 5 0 .. 915 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
ig 6 Co eete woev'oe Se oe aon = 
ORS heel Wess ..5. chee. 8 8 @.. 915 0 
— Iron, basis price .... 10 0 OO. .. —_— 
» Galvanised.... 1710 O... — 


"(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizesto 20g. .... 10 5 0 3 ae 
” °°” a alee ak a wh ‘hte 
26 g. 1215 0 a 


Sheet Iron, Galvanise:', flat, salineny quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. 1810 0 .. — 
se wd sizes to 22 g. and ie 


4g. i a —_ 
euney sizes to 26 g. a a ae —_ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best or a 
0 0 ; 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 18 1 _— 
” ” 22g. and 
DEG cb < co 6nd bos 002 ss 19 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 2010 0 — 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


20 g. ape 15 0 0 
Ordinary. sizes, ‘22 g. and 
| Serre ree 15 5 0 


ey, See’ x #: 


Ordinary sizes, 26 'g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

oe ee eee TT 1210 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 

BE . 6 co cet bcwes cb Se cbse a ae ©: ad — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g... 1510 0 .. . 
Cut me tintete. sgatees 11 0 0 1110 0 

(Under 3 in., usual tradé extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 


LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. £ 8. 4. 

OE GD no cc cccccccese 2110 0 .. : 
Pipe in coills..........+-+- fF 2 == _ 
Soil pipe ......-+-++++> Ss & Sf ae — 
Compo pipe .......---+- . 2 0 0 — 

Z1Nc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 

Vielle Montagne .....-.... 28 5 0 < . 
pO err eer . 2810 0 -- 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt, extra. 

CopPpER— 

Strong Sheet ........ perlb, 0 1 1 — 
Thin re - 012 — 
Copper nails . 010 — 
Copper wire........ 01 0 _ 

Brass— , ’ 

Strong Sheet ...... 6:3. = 
TE ve thc cesecesee 9 na os 

Trx—English Ingots .. ... 041i — 

SoLpER—Plumbers’ a 0 010 — 
Tinmen’s .......--- Te 
Blowpipe .......--- - 01 8 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


5 oz. thirds ...... 234. 26 oz. fourths .... 39d. 
; Pe fourths .... 2d. 32 oz. yan Fea 7 "7 

. thirds ...... 3id. » fou en ee 
gs a ~ se Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
26 oz. thirds ...... 44d. - 21 oz. 4d. 


Rolled plate....... ES A AAPree reer er 2}d. 
4 rolled’ and rough cast plate ...........- 2}d. 
Solled, Ox Rolled, — eanic, Arctic, 
Ditto, tinted. ........00000e8 ere ee 


* Not less than two crates, 


OILS, &c. £ s. 4. 

Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... pergalion 0 2 38 
os os » inbarrels .... 2 24 

pa ee » indrum .... ne 02 6 
Boiled ,, » inbarrels . ie 0 2 6 
es py » indrums . . 02 9 
Turpentine in barrels .......... at 0 29 
Dn 09.94 002405 0 211 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2915 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 


8 Se per ton 2710 Oo 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...... perewt. € + O 
EET c00066 ocresceves perbarrel 112 60 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£ «a. ad. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish...... as : 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak ......... Titvwbwh sabes 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ee ee 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .. a 010 0 
es Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
DS. \entecss ses sa : 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ’ sabibation 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ; , 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ...... : . 010 06 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ives ret 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oil... : ; eS 
Flating Varnish. . ; ; 018 0 
hite Pale Enamel .... meet 140 
Extra Pale Paper...... oa 012 0 
not comme Size .. a nate 010 6 
Best Black Japan. . ; 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany 8 Neat ‘ 09 0 
Brunswick Black . ee re ee 08 O 
Berlin Black . by VF Mi eadods pe 016 0 
Knotting ....... : 010 6 
French and Brush Polish. . . 010 @ 
—————-e+-}o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae .—All communications with respect to liters 

and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
tar to aaa — other exclusively 
siness ma Or e dressed to THE 

BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. ~ 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, — for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
drawings, porate, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should r the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the Srtiche or drawing, when 
received, by the. ditor, who retains the right to reject 


it if unsatisfac . The receipt by the author of a 
Scoeptanee. type does not necessarily imply its 
oe. 


.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
on ‘important architectural competition will always be 
accerted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


oe 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to.“‘ The Editor,” and must reach 


us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless ney either by 
the architect or the building owner we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders # unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 


lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BADDOW.—For extension of water main at Great 
Baddow, for the ORE ESP — District Council :— 
Bell Bros.* ......... . £693 
CARDIFF. —For the supply of wood blocks for street 


paving. for the Corporation :— 
Adams & Sons, Gloucester’ sliaind ; . £15,000 


CARDIFF.—For the oupply r of 6m t. tons of st ef rails 
and footplates for Or spaated for the o Cosperetnns = 
Walter Scott, Ltd.* cesses £3,718 10 
CROWBOROUGH.—For house ‘fer Mrs. Jebb at 
Crowborough, Sussex. Mr. J. Gordon Allen, A.R.1.B.A., 
13, Holmdale-road, West Hampstead, N.W., archi 


tect : 
A. ow Holcombe,  Crowborongh® ~~ Se £296 


EDENBRIDGE. —For erection of Special Subjects 
Building, for Kent Education Committee a 
odger & Sent? i......, os .. £749 


FAZELEY. —For erection of schol, for the Stafford- 
shire Education Committee :— 
W. Sharp & Sons, Barton-under-Needwood* .,, £2,175 
FELSTED.— For improvements at Council Seb: ol, 
for the Essex Education Committee :— 
G. -avee.-. £364 19 


Tanner & Sons® .................. 
(Hants).—For new — 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
disposal, sewerage, and drai —= works, owe, ne 
District ¢ founeil. 


filter beds, machinery, etc 
Mr. T. J. Moss-Fiower, CE, a.-4.., 28, Victoria 
street, Weetminster, 8.W., and Cariton-chambers, 


Bristol :— 

J. & T. Binns... £5,737 12 7 | F. Osman & Co.; 
T. C..Gluyas ... 5,700 00/| Southampton’£5,974 9 0 
ee £9 9 ME. Fite. 5,258 15 9 
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Cuiswits- ae making-up Elmwood-road and Park-road (fourth sostien), for the Urban District Council 


Edward Willis, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mr. F. G. Brummell. 











- Council 
& »s. 4, 
Elmwo00d-road .....2..ccccsseeses seeceee = 1,513 13 3 
Park-road (fourth section) ...... eds 1,240 1 4 


Nature of Paving. 


Croft. Excelsior. Atlas. 





& «s« 4, £ «. 4. 2 pe 4, 
1,565 13 11 1,533 3 6 1546 3 7 
1271 14 0 1,251 18 7 1,259 16 9 





G. Wi mpey & Co. 





Elmwo0d-road ........<--:cecs-s++s000 Highs ~ 


Park-road (fourth section) pihesgdhdeas — ! 


HARTSHORNE.—For seweraee works at Ashley- 
road, Woodvi le, for the Hartshorne Rural District 
Council :— 

S. Whittaker, Church Gresley* ...... £117 4 3 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 6-8, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Miliwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 667. 


ACCURACY 


of filing means the easy and certain 
finding of correspondence. 


the Amberg Way 


is the simplest and most scientific 

method of dealing with letters, 

accounts, etc. You will find it pay 

you in time, labour, and money 
to adopt it. 


No perforation or mutilation 
of letters, which are rapidly 
filed and easily found. 


mberc 


om INDEXING 


can be readily adapted to a4 
vertical cabinets, and adds wonder- 
fully to their efficiency. 


If you cannot call write for Catalogue A7. 


Amberg File & Index Co., 


27, Little Britain, London, E.C. 
’Phone: City 3493 (two Lines). 






































1,591 0 0 _ — 
1,357 0 0 — - 





LEICESTER. —For additions to dye works, for 
Messrs. W. Burton & Sons, Ltd. Mr. W. T. Grewcock, 
A.R.I.B.A., er esa Leicester :— 

J. Chapman | Clarke &Garratt £2,970 0 0 


Sons, Ltd....... * os. 139 00; J.Cole &Sons... 2-8 « # 
FP. Elliott .. 3,087 0 0} Bowles & Son... 2,844 0 0 
Haskard, Rud- ; ee 4 wamental 

kin, & Beck ... 3,025 00 son . 28800 
J. Bentley & Co. 2,996 0 0/ H. Herbert | “k 
Bradshaw Bros. 2,985 5 6 OND eiiccntcerts 2,800 0 0 


MIDSOMER NORTON. ws eusctien of a drill hall, 
cottage, and rifle . for the Somerset Territorial 
Force Association. r. A. J. Pictor, A.R.LB.A., 
architect, Bruton, Somerset :— 
8S. Williams&Sons £2,549 0, J. Bird & Son ... £1,850 0 
Ty IGE. ercictant 2,179 0} S. Smith ......... 1,835 0 


Adams& Jefferies 2,000 0| W.Webb&Sons.. 1,771 0 
H. Pittard & Son 2,050 0/ F. James &Sons 1,764 0 
A. Miller & Son.. 2,007 0/ Coles Bros. ...... 1,750 0 
T. Stockham...... 1974 0| J. Dyer & Son, 

W. J. Heal ........ 1,971 12 Curry Rivel*... 1,615 0 


D. R. Dunthorn.. 1,855 0 





MINSTER.—For installation of heating apparatus at 
Counci School, for Kent Education Committee :— 
Be: SOE” ntctnticons +cubytednssegeadbbplainninttbsaputninnsvas £192 
ROMSEY. —For street ‘weeks. ny Romeey, for the 
Town Council : 
Ce PRG” |: visidaveiuieaciendiaussinchiamadinipeinads £113 107 


ROTHERHAM. —For the Thurcroft sewerage 
scheme, for the Rural District Council :— 
Be HNN snarcigicihtigninbsrinkénviectioadimiesensiaen £1,100 





STOCKTON. —For private street works at Pinewood- 
rvad, for the Rural District Council :— 
G. A. Revell, Stockton* .................. £317 0 6 


| J, ETRIDGE, 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHNMAL GREEN, LONDON, &E. 
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TENBY (Pembrokeshire),—For new sewerage an; 
sea outfall works, including ee eae te Satis g of 
cast-iron and stoneware gr anon rg" sewers, segeier with 
mauholes, hatch boxes, flushing chambers. ,\s, 
the construction of screeni screening chamber, 6 ft. diameter. 
bers, penstock house, { ft 
diameter, cast-iron sea outfall and other inci: ital 
works, for the b> Council. Mr. T. J. Moss-F lower, 
C.E., caginent. 238, V go> png Westminster, S.W, 
and Carlton-chambers, Bristo: 

W. Jones & Co. £23,690 00 : 1, Wilkinson 

T. C. Gluyas.. 21,987 00 & Co... £19,423 0 ( 
J. Dickson ... 21,574 00] J. Riley, Chel- 

Ga. eS oe. 21,256 48); tenham* 18,342 17 6 
J. D. Binns .. 21,009 76 

WAREHAM. —For “erection of queive cottages at 
Studland, for the Wareham Rural District Counci! .— 

J. Lawford, PURBOOET | bicieicscesiocctsincess. £2,148 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating Sate Bt 8 00. 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somenset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
ssphal te Co. et H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 

tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


ss gph DALSTON 1388. 


connected 

frm of 

ay ¥. vi. Tascatas & Co., 
Bunhill Row. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Pa a Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS.“ .:."" 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 

















The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 
THE 


reneh Asphalte(” 


Whose name and address should be inserted in 2!! 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Compaay, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





“EMPEROR’ == 


Write to-day for Catalogue 56. 
Established 1834. 
Telephone: 2570 Nort= 


“GarsEr, 


APPRECIATIONS. 
success. My builder tried every 


Sere be lnyg <-, bat nothing cased titi he Snes your 


Cured where all ether cowls had failed. Am 
chimney.”’ 


successful. 
recommending the ‘Emperor’ to everyone with a smoky 


“ Ewart’s ‘Emperor’ cowl has cured We now have 
our smoky chimneys. 


and all have cured.” 


-EWART & SON, Ltd., 


346-350 Euston 


Road, London N.W. 








